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FAT LAMBS 


2.990 HIGHER 


August 23rd to Soptember 6th 








Growers who shipped to DENVER shared in this advance. 





Sales at DENVER during this period totaled 163,000 Head. 





Prices go up and prices go down. 
Often country buyers are active on 
rising markets—but dormant on 
falling markets. 


This means that the grower loses. 
If he consigns to the Central Market, 
he always receives full value, and 
obtains the average. 


























It is obvious that Direct 
Buyers do not leave the 
Central Markets to pay 
more, but rather to purchase 
for less. 


This fact should be re- 
membered when deciding 
to sell at home or ship to 
market. 


By always selling at 
DENVER, you will obtain 


the full market price. 
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Millions of Nema Worm ) 


Capsules are used annually... 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 














WORM CAPSULE 
(Tetrachlorethylene PSUL' S 
Dependable—Efficient—Low Cost 
When you give Nema Capsules to 
your sheep you can destroy nine 
species of worms that infest sheep. 
The low cost of Nema is repaid 
many times in weight and condition 
of the animals. 
Remove costly stomach worms, large round- 
worms, hookworms in sheep, hogs,dogs, foxes 
and poultry. Easy to give—effective—low cost. 
FE A WORMING GUIDE CARD 
FR TO HANG IN THE BARN 
Write for card No. 653 and booklet No. 650 
that tell the right way to worm livestock. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-I 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











One Dipping 
hills all = 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
isrecommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 


growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the ~ 


ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 

Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enough Sold Mam O@ @ Xe} >) =a * Uy 
Annually e e 
To Dip 
300,000,000 
Sheep 


(OS aR 


Dipping 
POWDER 





Heres what 


But it is ended only because those 
crops, and the products made from 
them, can reach their final markets, 
usually at far-distant points. 


And that’s where the railroads come 
in, with their real super-highways of 
today and tomorrow, built and main- 
tained by private enterprise, stretching 
into every part of each of the 48 states. 


Do you know that the railroads are 
called upon to haul more than eight 
times the tonnage moved by any other 
sort of common carrier? Do you know 
that on their super-highways a single 
freight car can carry 50 tons — a single 
freight train, 5,000 tons or more? And 
that the charge for all sorts of freight 
averages only about one cent for haul- 
ing a ton one mile? 


That’s the sort of hauling which it takes 
to move America’s crops to market. No 





ives value 
to your crops! 


OU haul your crops to town and 
sell them — and so far as you are 
concerned the transaction is ended. 





other form of transportation can do the 
job the railroads do. 


The fact is, the American railroads pro- 
vide the most modern transportation in 
the world — mass transportation by 
means of a single power unit pulling a 
long train of cars over a steel highway 
used for no other purpose but mass 
transportation. Without this mass 
transportation by the railroads a large 
part of the crops produced in the coun- 
try would never leave the farm. 


While railroads have been doing our 
hauling since oxcart days, they have 
kept pace with the times by constantly 
improving and modernizing their 
tracks and equipment. The billions of 
dollars invested in improved facilities 
have been railroad dollars — not tax 
dollars. For railroads build their own 
tracks, maintain them, and pay taxes 
on them. 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all carriers equal treatment and an 
equal opportunity to earn a living. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers, 
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Editorial Comment 


On Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The War 


oo dismayed by the news of warfare in Eu- 
rope, Americans were not greatly surprised. Failure 
of the prolonged last-minute attempts to maintain peace 
showed that conflict was inevitable. Plainly it will be a 
war of economics and diplomacy as well as of men and guns. 
The people of the United States are just as anxious as 
they were up to April 6, 1917, to keep out, but the common 
judgment of the causes and issues is now more favorable to 
the position of the Allies than it ever was at the time we 
decided, twenty-two years ago, that we must go in. 

Almost every commodity is affected by a prolonged war. 
Markets in this country already are advancing, unneces- 
sarily but inevitably. And the reaction after hostilities shall 
cease is just as inevitable. 

The present neutrality law does not hinder exports of 
food or clothing. Congress is likely to be asked to say 
whether we shall furnish munitions and implements of war 
to the countries that can get them delivered. If the Con- 
gress meets, it may also determine whether a system of price 
controls shall be established while we are at peace, and 
what disposition shall be made of stocks of surplus com- 
modities controlled by the government by purchase or 
through loans. 

Opinion will, of course, be divided as to whether it 


would have been better for the country to have fully com-- 


pleted under normal conditions its adventure in planned and 
controlled economics, particularly in the field of agriculture. 





Recent Lamb Prices 


T always will be difficult to tell how much the war had 
to do with the recovery of lamb prices in the first days of 
this month. What will probably be the year’s low point was 
reached on Wednesday, August 23, when the Denver top 
was $8.10. That figure was a full dollar below the top quo- 
tation for Monday, August 14. Through that nine-day 
decline, the dressed trade at New York was steady at $18. 
In the week of August 14 to 18, live prices were lowered 
60 cents. The slaughter was 2 per cent higher than during 
the previous week. There were only two weeks in July and 
August in which the slaughter was as large as in 1938. 

On Monday, August 21, receipts were materially larger 
than on the preceding Monday. The same was true on 
Tuesday when the low of $8.10 was made at Denver. For 
that week the receipts were 12 per cent larger than for the 
previous week but the slaughter was 11 per cent less. Feed- 
er lambs were beginning to arrive. 

Then in the week including the last four days of Aug- 
ust and the: first day of September, there was a rise in both 


dressed and live prices although receipts and slaughter were 
both much higher than during the week before. There were 
rumors of disagreement among large packers over what 
prices should be and one concern opened more than one 
market each day with an advance. Although it would have 
been most interesting to have seen the outcome of that situa- 
tion, it was fortunate for producers that the war situation 
and lighter receipts on Tuesday following Labor Day 
brought a strong advance in meat prices and also in all 
classes of livestock. 

By Thursday, September 7, Denver had a top of $10.35 
and Chicago $10.75. Feeders, who had raised packers’ bids 
in some cases, became fearful during the decline and backed 
off but came back to the market strongly after the turn. 

What the market will do during the remainder of Sep- 
tember and later on cannot now be predicted. Lamb meat 
is not directly affected by war conditions, but so long as 
prices of other meats and other foods are being forced up 
by frenzied attempts of housewives to lay in supplies, the 
rising tendency should continue. Also lamb prices will find 
further support through higher pelt credits, resulting from 
the advance in wool. 

Detailed figures on daily lamb receipts, live and dress- 
ed prices and weekly slaughter are printed on page 24 of 
this issue, for August and the first week of September. 





A Trade Agreement With Argentina 


sgl to negotiate a trade agreement with Argen- 
tina was announced on August 23 by the Department of 
State. 

There has been no official statement regarding negotia- 
tions with Australia. Now that the British government has 
taken over the Australian clip, it is highly improbable that 
attempts will be made by the United States to make an 
agreement with that country during continuance of war con- 
ditions. What may be done afterward will depend upon the 
action of the next session of Congress in reference to re- 
newal of the power originally delegated to the President in 
1934 to enter into trade agreements. That power expires 
on June 1, 1940. 

The Department of State has scheduled 27 paragtaphs 
of the present law to be considered for tariff reductions in 
favor of Argentine exporters. It is understood that the ar- 
ticles and commodities so listed are those on which Argen- 
tina has requested a reduction of American duties. © 

No information is available as to the articles on which 
Argentina will be asked to reduce her duties. Since that 
country is a large exporter of agricultural products and an 
importer of manufactures, it is certain that she will not re- 





ceive any of the agricultural surpluses accumulated in this 
country. Undoubtedly, the proposal will be to get easier 
admission into Argentina for automobiles, machinery and 
other industrial products. 

Fresh and chilled meats from the Argentine are not 
listed for consideration. The announcement of the Depart- 
ment of State said that inasmuch as the Senate had not 
ratified the proposed Argentine Sanitary Convention of 1935, 
which would have largely nullified the embargo on meats 
from foot-and-mouth disease areas, meats or livestock would 
not now be considered. Canned meats and hides were listed 
for possible and probable duty reductions. 

The “coarser” wools are also listed. As defined in the 
announcement, all wools not finer than 44’s (low quarter 
bloods are 46’s) are up for consideration. 

Of the 27 paragraphs of the present law announced for 
consideration, 23 paragraphs cover agricultural products. 
The agricultural products listed for consideration and there- 
fore for almost certain reduction are as follows: Casein, 
vegetable oils, tallow, oleo, extract of meat, pickled or cured 
beef and veal, canned beef and veal, cheese, dressed turkeys, 
eggs, corn, dog food, grapes, pears, flaxseed, grass seeds, 
alfalfa seed, canary seed, asparagus, broom corn, wools not 
finer than 44’s, cattle hides and skins. So it seems that 
again, as in the Canadian agreement, the administration 
proposes to increase agricultural imports in order to step up 
industrial exports. 

The National Wool Growers Association is preparing 
a brief in opposition to the proposed reduction in duties on 
coarse wools and will be represented in the hearing on Octo- 
ber 16 before the Committee on Reciprocity Information. 
That committee transmits to the official negotiators such 


statements from briefs or testimony as it considers likely. 


to require attention in reaching the final terms of the agree- 
ment. 

The present duty on wools not finer than 40’s, used 
for clothing purposes, is 24 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent when imported in the grease condition. On wools not 
finer than 44’s the duty is 29 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent when imported in the grease. Correspondingly higher 
duties apply on wools imported in the scoured condition, and 
lower when imported on the skin. 

Lower duties on coarse wools would be available to 
New Zealand, or any other country if they are prescribed 
through a trade agreement with Argentina. 

In 1937, the total mill consumption of wools for all 
clothing uses (other than carpets, etc.) was 248,721,000 
pounds on the scoured basis. Of this, 90 million pounds 
was imported wool and of that amount 17 million pounds 
came in under the 29-cent duty. 

The law allows imported 44’s to contain a tolerance of 
10 per cent of 46’s. All domestic wools of 46’s quality and 
coarser would therefore be directly affected by the proposed 
reduction in the 29-cent duty now applying to “not finer 
than 44’s.” Our annual production of wool from 46’s down 
is 14 million pounds. 

In 1938 total imports of wool into the United States 
amounted to 104 million pounds, of which 70 millions was 
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used for carpets and admitted duty free. Of the 34 million 
pounds used for clothing purposes, 10 million pounds came 
in under the 24-cent rate. Practically all of the balance 
paid the regular 34-cent duty. 

If low quarterblood wools (46’s) are made cheaper, 
manufacturers naturally will substitute them to the greatest 
possible extent for straight quarterbloods and finer grades, 
Our production of quarterbloods is around 50 million 
pounds, grease basis. 

Also, these wools of around 44’s fineness compete di- 
rectly with mohair, which now is protected by the general 
34-cent duty applicable to most wools. Texas produces 
over 14 million pounds of mohair annually. The demand 
for mohair would be greatly lessened if the duty on com- 
peting wools should be reduced to 14.5 cents as can be 
done under the present law through the announced negotia- 
tions with Argentina. 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


Ram Sales 
Wyoming Ram Sale: Casper, September 19-20. 
Pocatello, Idaho, (Range Ram Sale): September 30. 
New Mexico Ram Sale: Albuquerque, September 30. 
a —— Ram Sale: Montrose, Colorado, Octo- 
r 2. 


Conventions 


California Wool Growers Association: San Francisco, 
September 21-22. 


Texas Sheep and Goat 
Worth, December 8-9. 


American National Live Stock Association, Denver: 


January 11-13, 1940. 


Raisers Association: Ft. 


Shows 


Golden Gate International Exposition Sheep Show: 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, September 23- 


October 2 


Golden Gate International Exposition Wool Show: 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, September 23.- 


October 2. 


Pacific International Live Stock Exposition: Port- 
land, October 7-14. 


American Royal Live Stock Show: Kansas City, Oc- 


tober 14-21. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Exposition: Omaha, October 
22-28. 


Great Western Live Stock Show: Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 23-November 3. 


International Live Stock Exposition: Chicago, De- 


cember 2-9. 


National Western Live Stock Show: Denver, Janu- 
ary 13-20, 1940. 
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The Case of Freight Rates 
On Feeder Livestock 


E examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission who had 
charge of the hearings held last year in 
connection with carriers’ proposal to 
raise rates on feeder livestock has rec- 
ommended to the Commission that the 
proposals be approved. 

The next step will be the oral argu- 
ment before the Commission itself with 
livestock producers objecting to the ex- 
aminer’s recommendations and asking 
that railroads continue to handle feeder 
livestock at 85 per cent of the rate 
charged for fat animals. 

Under the final form of the railroads’ 
proposals all feeder stock would pay 
the full rate on its first shipment and 
on the basis of the minimum weight for 
fat stock. Upon proof of a shipment by 
rail after fattening, the original ship- 
per would be entitled to a refund of 
15 per cent of the amount paid for the 
movement to the feeding point. 

Exceptions to the examiner’s report 
are to be filed by October 16 for the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, and various other agricultural 
and livestock organizations. Following 
that there will be oral argument and the 
final decision will probably be rendered 
early next year. 





Colorado’s Action on Lamb 
Marketing 


E report of the annual meeting 
of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association as carried in the August 
Wool Grower only included a summary 
of resolutions adopted. Since that time 
requests have come in for the complete 
report of the lamb marketing commit- 
tee, and on that account it is printed 
here in full. 

We urge that the different state associa- 
tions in the mountain area make an effort 
to establish a program of orderly marketing 
of fat lambs from July to November of each 
year to avoid the slugging of the central 
markets on certain days of each week and 
that the receipts conform more closely with 
the packers’ slaughtering demands. 

We believe that these various associations 
and the National Association should work 


together to gbtain a wider distribution of 
receipts on the central markets during the 
season of heavy shipments to avoid the con- 
centration on any one market with the ob- 
vious result of depressed prices. 

We know that the slugging of the mar- 
kets on certain days of the week and the 
concentration of receipts cost the shippers 
of fat lambs from the Mountain States sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars during the 
shipping season of 1938 by depressing prices 
and that it will occur again this season 
unless some change is made. 

To keep in step with the changing eco- 
nomic and marketing conditions it has be- 
come necessary for the producers of fat 
range lambs to have a program of orderly 
marketing similar to the one used by the 
Colorado-Nebraska Feeders Association by 
which they have regulated distribution of 
lambs and have avoided extreme breaks in 
the markets during their season of heavy 
shipments. 

We urge that a permanent committee be 
appointed by the National Wool Growers 
Association to study range marketing con- 
ditions and to recommend the solution of 
this difficulty, as we believe this is one of 
the most important problems confronting 
the sheep industry today. 

We recommend that all fat lambs be pur- 
chased at the central markets on a quality 
and dressing percentage basis, and that some 
more definite understanding be had with the 
packers relative to fills which lambs should 
have when sold. 

We are opposed to the practice of giving 
lambs excessive fills at some markets and 
then being penalized on the prices paid by 
the packers. We are also opposed to having 
lambs sold on some markets without a rea- 
sonable fill. 

This association is unanimously in favor 
of the action taken by the National Associa- 
tion, in that a fund be made available to 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board for 
the purpose of stimulating the consumption 
of lamb; this fund to be collected at the 
rate of 75 cents per car deducted at all cen- 
tral markets, and a similar payment at the 
rate of 75 cents per car be made by sellers 
of lambs at country points, 25 cents to go 
into the general fund of the Meat Board and 
§0 cents to go into a special fund and held 
by the Meat Board for use in lamb promo- 
tion work. 

The Denver Livestock Exchange has 
adopted this increased collection while other 
markets are hesitating to do so. We sin- 
cerely hope that within a short time all of 
the market exchanges will adopt the plan. 

With the increased production of lambs 
in nearly every section of the country, it 
has become necessary to carry on a cam- 
paign for the promotion of increased con- 
sumption and at this time there is no other 
agricultural product that has as much room 
for expansion, and is as poorly advertised 
as lamb products. By increasing the adver- 


tising and promotion funds and carrying on 
a strenuous campaign the consumption can 
be increased to keep pace with the produc- 
tion and possibly exceed it for several years 
in the future. 

Stewart Hoffman, Chairman 

L. L. Wyman 

W. A. Green 

W. W. McWilliams 

Arnold Shields 


Fabric Legislation in 1940 


HORTLY after the adjournment of 

Congress, the Hon. John A. Martin 
(Colorado), author of H.R. 944, the 
House fabric labeling bill, covered 
the position of that legislation and the 
probability of its becoming law during 
the next session of Congress in a brief 
statement to all groups interested in it. 
He wrote: 


I need not tell you that a genuine fight 
was made against both S. 162 and H.R. 944 
by the manufacturers and distributors of 
shoddy wool clothing, and especially. H.R. 
944. : : 

After H.R. 944 was favorably reported 
by the House Interstate’ Commerce ‘Com- 
mittee, ten of the twenty-five members 
signed a Minority Report against it. When 
we appeared before the Rules Committee for 
a rule for the consideration of the bill, and 
which will be necéssary to get it before the 
House, the most was made of the number 
of signatures to the Minority Report. Yet 
there is not a member supporting the bill 
who does not believe that it will get at least 
a two-to-one majority in the House. 

We received a one-session hearing before 
the Committee on Rules, but the committee 
at that time was submerged by applications 
for special rules, some of them involving ex- 
tremely controversial bills, which resulted 
in the final adjournment of the Rules Com- 
mittee without action on the application of 
H.R. 944. 


However, it is the belief of members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee sup- 
porting the bill, and in which I join, that 
the attitude of the majority of the Rules 
Committee is favorable to a rule, and both 
House leaders and committee members have 
assured us that at the incoming of the next 
session of Congress, a rule will be granted. 


It is the opinion of all of us, and includ- 
ing Senator Schwartz, that the conditions in 
Congress during the closing days were not 
favorable to proper consideration of the 
legislation. We shall expect to return in 
January and present it for consideration in 
a clearer and more settled atmosphere, and 
before the big bills of the next session begin 
on the calendar. I feel confident the next 
session of Congress will see the wool label- 
ing bill on the statutes, 
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The Men behind the Sale (left to right): 


S. W. McClure, former Secretary of the National 





Wool Growers Association, Founder of the National Ram Sale, and One of the Auctioneers; Col. A 
W. Thompson, Auctioneer; F. R. Marshall, Secre tary of the National Wool Growers Association, 
and Manager of the Sale; R. C. Rich, President of the National Wool Growers Association; E. O. 
Walter Auctioneer; J. H. Manderfield, Manager of the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Home of the 


National Ram Sale. 


The 24th Annual National Ram Sale 


Salt Lake City, August 22-23, 1939 


E 24th National Ram Sale brought an average of 

$42.84 on all rams sold. This was $5 per head more 
than the general average in 1938. 

Lamb markets were in a deplorable state at sale time 
but range men seemed to expect the upturn in prices that 
came the following week. Wool market conditions and pros- 
pects were reassuring. 

Then the extra quality in offerings accounted for much 
of the price advance. This was especially marked in the 
Suffolk section of the sale. Thirty-six single stud Suffolks 
made the high average of $250. They included five head at 
over $500 and the top of the breed and the sale at $750. 
This was a yearling imported and sold by T. L. Patrick to 
Laidlaw and Brockie. 

Rambouillets were slightly higher in all classes. Niel- 


son Bros. had the high price at $300. 

Hampshire stud rams were considerably higher than 
last year, and the pens sold at about the same level. At 
$250 the Montana State College and T. L. Patrick shared 
top honors for Hampshires, the latter with an imported ram 
lamb. Mt. Haggin sold two ram lambs at $220 and $210. 

There was an especially keen demand for Panamas and 
Romeldales. The former breed averaged $25 per head above 
1938. This average was aided by the unusual sale of seven 
head at $100 each for the University of Idaho. The Uni- 
versity flock was started twelve years ago with selections 
from the Laidlaw and Brockie stock. 

The summary table compares prices for all breeds and 
classes with those of former years. There is also printed the 
full list of sales with sellers, buyers and prices. 
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Prices, 
Sellers and 


Buyers 
In the Sale 


James Laidlaw of Laidlaw & Brockie, 
Muldoon, Idaho, and 13 Suffolks Pur- 
chased by That Firm for a Total of 


















































































































































$5,080. 
Average Sale Prices — 1937-38-39 HAMPSHIRES x 
rice 
io T sco 1939 h Per Head 
ls ei Ber Price |e Price Morgan Ballard, Payson, Utah— 
* Per Head So Per Head||Sold | Per Head Lot 1, 1 stud ram lamb to A. A. Murr, Newcastle, Colo....... $ 75.00 
HAMPSHIRES: Lot 2, 5 registered ram lambs to Redd Livestock Co. i 
Single Studs... a eal 20|$ 86.75|| 15|$140.07 m ag wwe eae -amsiin  SERO 
Regist obe astoc iler, aho— 
gs ered Pens of 5 SA Sa 20! 59.00|| 33) 53.18 | 38 37.58 Lot 3, 1 stud ram to Nephi Moon, Hanna, Utah is © = Ny es bP 135.00 
Range Rams || | Lot 5, 5 registered rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah...... 54.00 
 ———— 166| 44.24||165| 36.58||197| 35.70 Lot 7, 10 range rams to Crandall & Child, — Utah as 
Lot 8, 25 range rams to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah.................. ‘ 
Lambs ——____ ae 36. zoinort 28.86/|207| 25.06 Lot 9, 10 range rams to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colorado...... 40.00 
SUFFOLKS || || | Lot 9, 15 range rams to Howard Haynes, Salt Lake City, Ut. 38.00 
Single Studs 25| 183. 72I| - 169.61|| 36| 249.93 Lot 10, 25 range ram lambs to Wasatch Livestock Loan Co. eae 
Regi Salt Lake City wetnenennssnneegessnntenrssenessnseccuccnnssseesenessnasenssstnsesnensness : 
heen pes 3 > neo 38.68|| 73] 51:67 Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Strathmore, 
ee Alberta, Canada— 
=e 145| 47.73||157| 40.00||182| 39.63 Lot 11, 1 stud ram lamb to Millard Andrus, Kamas, Utah.... 50.00 
eee: 79| 46.99|| 55| 39.09|| 91] 36.65 Lot 12, 5 registered rams to H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo... 39.00 
RAMBOUILLETS: 1 | i Leland Eastman, Provo, Utah— 
2 | | ° . 
Single Studs Peres eee) 48 125.99|| 25| 93.00 | 26| 111.15 Lot A3, 1 stud ram to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, OR ciisciine 60.00 
: ——— Foothills Farm, Carlton, Oregon— 

Registered Pens of 5___ 111} 43.00}/118} 26.75 | 61} 28.21 Lot 14, 10 range ram lambs to H. P. bose Bn lee Se —_ 
Ran R ee ae 07/118 24.49||125| 28.76 Lot 15, 20 range ram lambs to T. Tracy Wright, S. L. C., Ut. 24, 
CORR RD ALES: 7 : - = a d : Lot 16, 20 range ram lambs to Crandall & Child... Ne 23.00 

bs ‘a 
_Single Studs 5|_274.00/| 6] 192.50)| 9] 107.78 * ae Tae aa dae ten Burns, Tierra 
Registered Pens of 5___|| 14] 160.83|| 4] 50.00|| 8] 53.00 Amarilla, N. M... 30.00 
Range Yearlings || 30| 43.67||___ || 5] 70.00 Lot 19, 10 range ram lambs to Jacob Sheep Co., S. L. C., Ut. 20.00 
COTSWOLDS: 1 | Tl J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Corvallis, Oregon— 
Range Rams_.____|| 15] 19.00|| 25] 20.00// 10| 27.50 Lot 20, 13 range rams to Peter Clegg, Tooele, Utah............ 31.00 
LINCOLNS: 1 rt st Jesse Loader, Wendell, |Idaho— 
wee Stede $| GOOG =:2) 97.5077". ey Hort Wao. ram lambs to Malcolm rae 33.00 
Registered Pens of 5_...|| 24) 42.58|| 11| 19.27|| 6| 21.00 Lot 24, 12 range ram lambs to L. A. Whittaker, 
Range Rams._.-- Zar 24| 27.25|| 23} 13.26]| 6| 15.00 Circleville, hong entean eee ee atenD ovseevannscecestnnerceneenanmnee 24.00 
PANAMA l Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
"4 ~ 1 | 1 Lot 25, 1 stud ram to P C. Hall Delta Colorado 150.00 
# H | | ie) . . U. ’ 7 A 
Range Rams anaes = 50} __56.20}| 45| 34.781 57| A? Lot 26, 1 stud ram to J. B. Claybough, Grand Junction, Colo. 105.00 
ROMELDALES: | | | I | Lot 27, 1 stud ram to Joseph Rhoades, Hanna, Utah............ 175.00 
Range Yearlings ____ 62| 23.73|| 30| 27.33|| 20] 35.00 Lot 28, 5 registered rams to J. T. Murdock... 50.00 
R b | 40| 18 25 301 25.00 Lot 30, 25 range rams to Lafe. Bown .......~..-...2.0.c...scdececnesseeee 41.00 
am Lambs | anes | : : Lot 31, 10 range rams to Thos. Adamson’s Sons, 
CROSSBREDS. (| mt | Pleasant Grove, Utah ...0.........2.0..0.0.0-00---- 33.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillets _|| 14! 34.21|| 6] 27.50|| 12] 27.50 hse g " range ae to ee en Hanes, yee reseed 
: 0 range ram lambs to Wasatch Livestock Loan 
Suffolk-Hampshires .|_61| _26.80|| 61| _25.61|]128] 26.17 1'9¢ 33’ 20 range ram lambs to L. A. Whittaker... 20.00 
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The Suffolk ‘Top. A Youting Ram Imported and Sold 
by T. L. Patrick (left), of Ilderton, Ontario, Canada, for $750 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho; Mr. Laidlaw at the 
right. 


Price 
Per Head 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
ve Se ee er 150.00 
Lot 35, 1 stud ram to O. D. Glenn, Crawford, Colorado...... 250.00 
Bae Oe. beer wes ee EB. A. Vetere. 125.00 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 37, 1 stud ram lamb to A. F. Brettauer, 
Foothills ee ane eae: 220.00 
Lot 38, 1 stud ram lamb to E. F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Ore... 75.00 
Lot 39, 1 stud ram lamb to Covey & Blaney, Cokeville, Wyo. 210.00 
Lot 41, 25 range rams to Coleman & Murdock, Heber, Utah 50.00 


Lot 42, 25 range ram lambs to T. E. Jeremy, S. L. C., Ut..... 36.00 
Lot 43, 10 range ram @&mbs to R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho... 27.50 
Lot 43, 2 range ram lambs to Roy Thurston, 
NEI) MN ahaa a ciescsnasvceseicsuaese 30.00 
Lot 43, 13 range ram lambs to Merrion & Wilkins, 
Ogden, SL EEE ORS ESERIES ee ee 23.C0 
Lot 44, 25 range ram lambs to Jacob Sheep Company............ 27.00 
Lot 52, go tatge rams to T. EB. Jeremy..................0...-ccccccess: 21.00 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 45, 15 range rams to L. A. Whittaker.............................. 30.00 
Albert Pearson, Oakley, Utah— 
Lot 46, 4 registered rams to I. C. Hall............2.......-.-------0-e- 29.00 
Lot 47, 10 range rams to L, A. Whittaker.......00000000020 0... 24.00 


E. H. Street & Son, Richfield, Utah— 

Lot 48, 1 stud ram to E. B. Singleton, American Fork, Utah 80.00 

Lot 49, 4 registered rams to Carl L. Wood, Rifle, Collo....... 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 

T. L. Patrick 

Lot 50, 1 stud ram to Malcolm Moncreiffe.............................. 250.00 
Nedra & DeLone Summers, Tremonton, Utah— 





Lot 51, 4 range ram lambs to L. A. Whittaker.................... . $0 
SUFFOLKS 
Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
Lot 101, 10 range ram lambs to Lincoln Feeders Corp., 
Oa, Nn RE See Cres ee ee see a 37.00 
Lot 102, 10 range ram lambs to Beuck Brothers, 
OR So aE OR ST eS ee 37.00 
Bruce M. Barnard, Shiprock, New Mexico— 
Lot 185, 5 range rams to W. L. Cook, Logan, Utah.............. 40.00 
Bartlett Brothers, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 104, 1 stud ram to Isadore Bolten, Kindt Sheep Co., 
Hayden, a OE Dee ee ee 150.00 
Lot 105, 3 registered rams to Casten Olesen, S. L.. C., Ut...:. 63.00 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Strathmore, 
Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 106, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 300.00 
Lot 107, 1 stud ram to A. B. DeGraw, Edwards, Colorado.. 250.00 


The National Wool Grower 


Pric 
Per Head 
Lot 108, 1 stud ram lamb to Predmore Brothers, 

Rupert, Sn RE eG ne Retest MOREE a oe Rk See oe ee 
Lot 109, 5 registered rams to C. E. Nicholson, Boise, Idaho 
Lot 110, 10 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 111, 5 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah, Shoshone, Idaho 


Clarindale Stock Farm Ltd., Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 


Lot 112, 3 registered rams to Mike Noonen, 
IR OS ere tlie anata ee a . 57.00 
Lot 113, 5 registered ram lambs to Thos, H. Cook, 


150.00 
54.00 
41,00 
45.00 


OE | ne ee 36.00 
Jack Eastman & Sons, Provo, Utah— 
Lot 114, 10 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins................. ..-.. 28.00 


Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 195; 1 stud ram to C. E. Nicholson.................................... 85.00 
Lot 116, 1 stud ram to Kenneth M. Carroll, 
ae a oO ee eee ee eee 
Lot 117, 1 stud ram to Kindt Sheep Company........................ 200.00 


Lot 118, 5 range ram lambs to Merrion & Wilkins........ 30.00 
Lot 119, 10 range ram lambs to Beuck Bros................ wee... 30.00 
Lot 120, 15 range ram lambs to Beuck Bros............................ 30.00 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 121, 5 registered rams to Merrion & Wilkins.................. 45.00 
* Lot 122, 15 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins....................... 30.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 123, 5 range rams to Warren Cogdill, Slater, Colorado 67.00 
Lot 124, 15 range rams to A. D. Silva & Sons, 
Shoshone, SE eee eae ae 51.00 
Lot 125, 15 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah... 50.00 
Lot 126, 15 range ram lambs to James Turnbull, Carey, Ida. 40.00 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 127, 1 stud ram to M. H. Manning, Burley, Idaho... 150.00 
Lot 128, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie............ 160.00 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, Helena, Montana— 
Lot 129, 3 range ewes to Dewey Sanford, Delta, Utah.... 15.00 
Lot 130, 6 range ram lambs to J. P. Sorensen, Salina, Utah 20.00 
Lot 187, 2 range rams to Thos. H. Cook, 
Fountain Green, Utell \...................................... Bihar a 38.00 
S. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 131, 1 stud ram to Mike A. Nelson, Tremonton, Utah.... 125.00 
Lot 132, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie teas . 250.00 
Lot 133, 5 registered rams to David G. Smith, 
Salt Lake Oe eee wast 48.00 
Lot 134, 1 range ram to Merrion & Wilkins............ 35.00 





The Rambouillet Top. A Seating Sold by Nielson 
Bros. of Ephraim, Utah, to F. R. Christensen of the same 
city for $300. Adin Nielson, left, and Mr. Christensen, right. 
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Lot 134, 9 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins.................. ase 
Ww. S. O'Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 
Set 135, 1 stud ram to C. E.. Nicholson.:.........................:..:...... 300.00 


Lot 136, 1 stud ram to Lyle M. Anderson, Idaho Falls, Ida... 100.00 
Lot 137, 1 stud ram to J. P. Sorensen & Co.........0...000..0000..00... 75.00 
Lot 138, 5 registered rams to David G. Smith............000000...... 50.00 
Lot 130, 5 registered rams to W. L. Cook................................ 50.00 
Lot 141, 6 registered ewes to Charles R. Kippen, 

OS eae an et an ae ee eee 30.00 

Mrs. Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 142, 1 stud ram lamb to E, A. Veo, Cimarron, Colo.......... 50.00 
Lot 143, 1 stud ram lamb to J. P. Sorensen & Co................. 50.00 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 

Lot 146, 1 stud ram to Kindt Sheep Co................................... 625.00 
Lot 147, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie..........00000000000..2... 350.00 
Lot 148, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie _...........0000000. 0. 250.00 
Lot 149, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie..................00000.000... 400.00 
Lot 150, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho.... 165.00 
Lot 151, 4 registered rams to C. E. Nicholsen........................ 64.00 
Lot 152, 4 registered rams to C. E. Nicholson........................ 49.00 
Lot 153, 5 registered rams to J. P. Sorensen.......................... 60.00 
Lot 154, 9 range rams to C. E. Nicholson................................ 48.00 
Lot 155, 12 range rams to Wasatch Livestock Loan Co., 

Salt Lake , a ae ie ee eats ee rae 97 ENE PENCE BO DEER 32.00 

Lot 156, 12 range rams to Wasatch Livestock Loan G SERS 39.06 
Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 

Lot 157, 1 stud ram to Mike A. Nelson......... .... 2500 

Lot 158, 1 stud ram to Chester J. Petty, Durango, Colo....... 42.50 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 

T. L. Patrick 
Lot 159, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie...... sty etait: 750.00 
Lot 160, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.............................. 300.00 
Lot 161, 1 stud ram lamb to R. B. Tanner & 

ee A a |: no ee ee een 700.00 
Lot 162, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie.................. 650.00 
Lot 186, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie..................0.......... 550.00 
Lot 163, 3 registered rams to D. Bergeson, Cornish, Utah. 55.00 
Lot 164, 5 registered rams to H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Ida. 58.00 
Lot 166, 10 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins Seah A eee 37.00 
Lot 167, 9 range rams to D. Bergeson............................. 40.00 

R. E. Thomas, Heber City, Utah— 
Lot 169, 1 stud ram lamb to John J. Wolton, 

Fontenelle, ae es Sa rote ae 
Lot 170, 1 stud ram lamb to David G, On oki 40.00 
Lot 172, 6 registered ram lambs to Merrion & Wilkins...... 25.00 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 173, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.............................- 450.00 
bot 174, 1 stud ram to Michael Bartclay.............:......-...2...2... 150.00 


Lot 175, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.............................. 400.00 

Lot 176, 5 registered rams to Chester J. Petty...................... 

Lot 177, 5 registered rams to S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho.... 66.00 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California— 

Lot 178, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.........:.................... 270.00 


Lot 179, 20 range rams to Wasatch Livestock Loan Co....... 48.00 
Lot 180, 23 range rams to Sylvester Broadbent, 
I A I RN ast cero Sc easas teeceageeypncensbescmtinncieten 39.00 


Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon— 
Lot 181, 1 stud ram to Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon...... 200.00 


John J. Wolton, Fontenelle, Wyoming— 


Lot 182, 1 stud ram to Chester J. Petty....:................. 50.00 
Lot 183, 5 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins........................ 37.00 
Lot 184, 10 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins........................ 29.00 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Adney Sisters, Corinne, Utah— 
Lot 201, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah.............. 50.00 
Lot 202, 1 stud ram to J. F. Fredrickson, Malad, Idaho...... 60.00 
Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah— 
Lot 203, 1 stud ram: to J. F.. Fredricksoni.........:......:........<..... 65.00 
Lot 204, 5 registered rams to Bruce Madsen, Scofield, Utah 18.00 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 205, 1 stud ram to J. A. Corpinger & Son, 
Durango; (Cerise ae 75.00 
Lot 206, 1 stud ram to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, Can.:. 185.00 


Lot 207, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah........ 210.00 
Lot 208, 5 registered rams to Matthias Allred, 

Fountain ge alm ena DE alain eatin eee tabotemptaelides 
Lot 209, 5 range rams to M. A. Gonzales, Chama, N. M..... 
Lot 210, 10 range rams to Beuck Brothers, Agate, Colorado 26.00 
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Tings toe “ey ee 

A Yearling Hampshire Ram Sold by the Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Montana, to O. D. Glenn, Crawford, 
Colorado, for $250. The same price was paid by Malcolm 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming, for a T. L. Patrick Im- 


ported Hampshire. 





A Suffolk Poaline Ram Sold by 7. 2 Patrick (eft 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada, to R. B. Tanner and E. R. Kelsey 
(right), Burley, Idaho, for $700. 


Per Head 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 211, 1 stud ram to J. F. Fredrickson.................................. 60.00 
Lot 212, 1 stud ram to James G. Olsen & Sons, 
NOR pear SERS cee Ec ee pete aly 75.00 
Lot 213, 4 registered rams to Charles Redd............................ 25.00 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 214, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........................ 60.00 
Lot 253,'1 stud ram to. J. A. Coppinger & Son...................... 50.00 
Lot 215, 4 registered rams to L. L. Thurber, 
ty Ee ie ene oe et ee 20.00 
F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 217, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........................ 100.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Lot 218, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........................ 75.00 
Lot 219, 5 registered rams to Carl Lundgren, Rifle, Colo... 30.00 
Ephraim Rambouillet Association, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 220, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........................ 75.00 


Lot 221, 5 registered rams to Felix J. Dusserre, Price, Utah 27.00 
D. E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 223, 5 registered rams to Lincoln Feeders Corp., 








IN se Sa sd ecg ac reemseavcbecbscciesoba 31.00 
Lot 224, 15 range rams to Felix J. Dusserre .......................... 24.00 
E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 225, 10 range rams to Tom Burns, Tierra Amarilla, 
8 EE EE ere ne eee Oe ee eee 22.00 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 226, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Ut... 210.00 


Lot 22/, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen..........................-...... 150.00 





Lot 228, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son...................... 55.00 

Lot 229, 5 registered rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son............ 37.00 

Lot 230, 10 range rams to Carl Lundgren 32.00 

Lot 230, 15 range rams to Sidney J. Nebeker, Laketown, Ut. 33.00 
George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 

Lot Zai, 1 stud ram to Charles Nedd..........................-..-.:.. 65.00 

Lot 232, 10 range rams to Chester J. Petty, Durango, Colo. 24.00 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 

EGU ae, DSU POG OG E. FOI ain canis nnn cesses chccn scene .00 

Lot 234, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son...................... 75.00 


Lot 235, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son....................... 100.00 


Lot 236, 5 registered rams to Tom Burns.............................. 49.00 
Lot Zor, © Fatige tame to Toni Burne.....................-<-.....cceccscee 49.00 
Lot 238, 10 range rams to J. A. Coppinger & Son................ 40.00 
Lot 239, 10 range rams to Tom Burns......................000000.0...... 39.00 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 240, 1 stud ram to Crist Ouirck, Mud Butte, S. Dakota 65.00 
Lot 241, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen 175.00 


Nielson Brothers Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah— 


Lot 242, 1 stud ram to F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah.... 300.00 
Lot 243, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd...................................... 130.00 
Lot 244, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........................ 100.00 
Lot 245, 5 registered rams to Felix J. Dusserre.................... 36.00 
Lot 246, 15 range rams to Beuck Brothers, Agate, Colorado 33.00 
Bert E. Peterson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 247, 10 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City.... 16.00 
M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— 
Lot 248, 5 registered rams to Bruce Madsen........................ 18.00 
Lot 249, 10 range rams to Lincoln Feeders Corp................... 18.00 
Lot 252, 5 range rams to Lincoln Feeders Corp..................... 16.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 250, 8 registered rams to Lincoln Feeders Corp............. 17.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 251, 1 stud ram to J. A. Coppinger & Son........000000000000.... 95.00 
CORRIEDALES 
A. L. King, Cheyenne, Wyoming— 
Lot 301, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah.... 50.00 


The National Wool Grower, 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 302, 1 stud ram to Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 85.00 
Lot 302, 4 registered rams to M. A. Gonzales, 
Chama, New Mexico ........ 38.00 
King Brothers Company, Laramie, Wyoming— 
Lot 303, 1 stud ram to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, Can... 155,00 


Lot 304, 1 stud ram to Howard Sheridan, Hoover, S. D....... 175.00 


Lot 344, 1 stud ram to Karl S. Barton, Monticello, Utah...... 125.00 
Lot 305, 4 registered rams to Wyoming ( Corriedale Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming .. a, 


J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho— 
Lot 306, 1 stud ram to Howard Sheridan........................ pcatoe 155.00 














Lot 307, 5 range rams to Manti Livestock Co.............-........... 70.00 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 309, 1 stud ram to Gilbreath Brothers, 
Monte Vista, Colorado ....... She ctieqctstecs 
Utah State Agricultural College, ‘Logan, Utah— 
Lot 310, 1 stud ram to Frank L. Hall, ay agle aaeene 75.00 
Lot 311, 1 stud ram to McIntyre Ranch Co., 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada ........................ . 100.00 
COTSWOLDS 
A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah— 
Lot 313, 5 registered rams to Moroni A. Smith, 
RR eee ce ee ee eon 30.00 
Lot 314, 5 range rams to M. A. Smith......00...0000... eee 25.00 
LINCOLNS 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 317, 6 registered rams to Bert E. Peterson, 
Mt. Pleasant, 1 Ee a nea eres 21.00 
Elmer C. J. Peterson, Tremonton, Utah— 
Lot 318, 6 range ram lambs to Parley Spratling, 
Midvale, he een Ean ae aM Neen ee ae SEI 15.00 
PANAMAS 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 319, 10 range rams to Sargent & Haines, 

CIE UCP, NU a eo 69.00 
Lot 320, 10 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, Ida. 60.00 
Lot 321, 10 range rams to M, A. Gonzales, Chama, N. M... 49.00 
Lot 322, 10 range rams to M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colo. 46.00 
Lot 323, 10 range rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah 45.00 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 324, 7 range rams to F. A. Thorley, Cedar City, Utah.... 100.00 
ROMELDALES 
A. T. Spencer & Sons, Gerber, California— 
Lot 325, 5 range rams to Hatch Brothers Company, 

Bo ee RE en ee or eee 45.00 
Lot 326, 10 range rams to Hatch Brothers Company.............. 31.00 
Lot 327, 10 range ram lambs to J. F. Fredrickson, 

ONIN TOE 56s cscs Gia casas e gletcscccn cussoceecascvadaenssesgtaisssatedscvesans 25.00 





Top Pen of Five Rambouillet Rams Sold by J. K. Madsen, Mt. 
Burns, Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, for $49 a head. 
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ri 
re Head 
Lot 328, 10 range ram lambs to Milo S. Marsden, 
PATO WO: EUR nai bao pela hin nce casecesecteceventansen-cio See eene 25.00 
Lot 329, 10 range ram lambs to J. F. Fredrickson.................. 25.00 
Lot 343, 5 range rams to Hatch Brothers Company.............. 33.00 


ROMNEYS 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 330, 1 stud ram to Merrion & Wilkins, Ogden, Utah.... 
Lot 331, 1 stud ram to Merrion & Wilkins............................. 
Lot 332, 1 stud ram to’J. F. Fredrickson, Malad, Idaho...... 


CROSSBREDS 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Mark B, Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 333, 6 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins, Ogden, Utah 31.00 
Lot 334, 6 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins 24.00 


13 
Price 
Per Head 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
Jack Eastman & Sons, Provo, Utah— 
Lot 335, 5 range rams to L. R. & W. H. Steadman, 
PUR ME II ici ccc koeces cote cnoventedtpscbdessden:sn ce eencconenecd acc 21.00 


J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Corvallis, Oregon— 

Lot 336, 6 range rams to D. E. Howard, Woods Cross, Utah 36.00 
Leo Johnson, Grantsville, Utah— 

Lot 337, 12 range rams to Milton Adamson, 

Pleasant ERR IE Sa ec 27.00 

Lot 338, 15 range rams to T. Tracy Wright, Salt Lake City.. “230.00 
William Nicholas, Sacramento, California— fe 

Lot 339, 25 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins, Ogden, Utah .00 

Lot 340, 25 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins 00 

Lot 341, 25 range rams to Merrion & Wilkins 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 

Lot 342, 15 range rams to D. E. Howard, Woods Cross, Utah $22.00 








Pen of Seven Panama Yearling Rams Sold by the University of Idaho 
to F. A. Thorley, Cedar City, Utah, at the Record Price of $100 a Head. 
Jay (left) and Bob (right), sons of Mr. Thorley. 





The Idaho Sale 


TRONG prices were paid at the 
18th renewal of the Idaho Ram 
Sale at Filer on August 9. 

Two hundred yearling Suffolks, sold 
in pens from three to six head, averaged 
$54.11. Tops were a pen of ten at 
$72.50 and another pen of five at $90, 
both sold by Laidlaw and Brockie to 
Frank Jouglard. The ‘University of 
Idaho sold a pen of five at $85. 

One hundred thirty-two Suffolk ram 
lambs averaged $48.90. E. R. Kelsey 
and Laidlaw and Brockie each sold a 


pen of ten head at $65. Kelsey had a 
pen of five at $72.50 and Laidlaw and 
Brockie a pen of five at $70. 

Five stud Suffolks averaged $219. 


Three hundred ten yearling Hamp- - 


shires averaged $39.94. The top was 
on a pen of ten sold at $100. H. L. 
Finch sold pens of five at $70 and $63. 

Seventy Hampshire ram lambs av- 
eraged $30; .the top being. made . by 
Kelsey on.a pen of five head. 

Nine stud Hampshires averaged $90. 

Eighty head of Suffolk-Hampshire 
yearlings averaged $44.88 and 30 
lambs, $24.55. 





Rambouillet Sale aly 
Eden, Texas: *' 


OUR hundred thirty Rambouillets 

made an average of $32: a head at 
the West Texas Ram Sale and*Show, 
in Eden, Texas, on August 8, 9, and 
10. Top price of $350 was paid by J. 
W. Owens & Son of Ozona for “Cen- 
tury,” a yearling stud consigned by J. 
K. Madsen of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and 
winner of first place and the $100 cash 
premium in the yearling class of 24 in 
the show preceding the auction. 


Eighty-three rams sold singly aver- 
aged $59.46 and 199 in lots of two to 
ten at an average of $27.60. 


Hugh Campbell of Paint Rock paid 
$232.50 for the grand champion ram 
of the show, a two-year-old bred and 
shown by V. I. Pierce of Ozona; the 
W. M. Noelke Estate gave $200 for a 
stud entry of Miles Pierce; Burk and 
Daniel paid $175 for a Claude Owens’ 
stud ram; $165 took a Wilford Day 
entry and $155 was paid by E. F. 
Noelke for a J. W. Owens’ stud ram. 
Claude Owens’ pen of 5 range rams had 
top place in that division, selling at $51 
a head to J. B. Swain. 

Champion ewe in the show, entered 
by Claude Owens of Fort Stockton, 
brought $110 in the sale, the purchaser 
being H. L. Cravens of Brownwood, 
and another ewe entry of Mr. Owens 
was bid to $100 by Ainslie Turner of 
Water Valley, Texas. 





it 





Suffolk Yearling Ram Sold by J. H. Patrick (right), of IIlderton, 
Ontario, Canada, to Isadore Bolten (left), of the Kindt Sheep Co., Hay- 


den, Colorado, for $625. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Rambouillet Association 


N Tuesday, September 26, at 7:00 

P. M., the American Rambouillet 
breeders are commemorating their 50th 
annual meeting with a banquet at the 
Hotel St. Francis in San Francisco dur- 
ing the sheep show at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 


The annual business meeting is to be 
held immediately following the ban- 
quet. Some very important matters are 
to come before the membership and 
it is hoped that every Rambouillet 
breeder West or East, North or South 
will aim to attend this important gath- 
ering. 

Rambouillet sheep have played an 
important part in the upbuilding of the 
range sheep industry of the western 
states for the past fifty years. A con- 
siderable change in type of sheep to 
meet the prevailing requirements has 
taken place in the development of this 
important breed. The Rambouillet of 


today might well be termed a dual-pur- 
pose sheep, considering the mutton 
conformation which has been developed 
on the smooth-bodied Rambouillet, to- 
gether with heavy shearing qualities of 
a fine character of wool. They are well 
suited for range purposes, due to their 
hardiness, herding qualities, excellent 
grazing ability, and ability to withstand 
the vicissitudes or seasonal range feed 
variations. In fact, they are considered 
to be the backbone of the range sheep 
industry and it is very fitting that this 
50th anniversary is to be commemor- 
ated in the Heart of the Golden West 
(San Francisco), which is not only a 
great marketing and shipping center of 
wool, but is also noted as the leading 
city in the United States in the per 
capita consumption of lamb. 
Remember the date, September 26, 
and the place, St. Francis Hotel, and 
prepare to meet the Rambouillet breed- 
ers, young and old, at this meeting. 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Secretary 


The National Wool Crowe; 


Good Corriedale Sale at San 
Angelo, Texas 


N the second annual Corriedale sale 
and show at San Angelo, Texas, on 
August 4th, 609 animals sold for $23, 
077 or at a per-head average of $37.83, 
The animals went through the show 
ring before passing under the auction. 
eer’s hammer and in the first event, 
Malcolm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wyo. 
ming, took championship awards in 
both the ram and ewe divisions. In the 
sale H. C. Noelke & Son of San Angelo 
paid $325, the top, for the champion 
ram, and Ed Schuch, also of San An- 
gelo, bid the ewe in for $100. 

Moncreiffe also sold stud rams at 
$300, $225, $130, $110 and $100. J. 
D. Harper, Dixon, California, sold 
studs at $300, $225, $210 and $160: 
King Bros. Company at $215 and 
$110; Crane Bros., Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, at $140 and $125; H. C. Noelke 
at $120 and $115. 

One pen of five registered rams, 
consigned by Moncreiffe, brought $70 
and another $60 a head. A number of 
pens of five sold around the $50 figure. 





Closing Dates for Inter- 


national Entries 


RIZES for the 1939 International 

Live Stock Exposition and Horse 
Show, the 40th annual, will total over 
$100,000, according to the premium 
list for this year’s show. 

Entries for all livestock classes,— 
except the carlot competitions for fat 
and feeder cattle, sheep, and swine,— 
will close on November 1, B. H. Heide, 
secretary-manager of the exposition, 
has announced. For the International 
Grain and Hay Show, worlds’ largest 
crops contest, which is held annually 
in connection with the exposition, en- 
tries close on November 10 and may 
be made without charge to the exhibi- 
tor. Carlot entries will be accepted up 
to November 25. > 

The International Live Stock Expo- 
sition will again open on the first’ Sat- 
urday following the last Thursday in 
November in line with its policy since 
the first show was held in 1900. The 
dates this year will be December 2 to 9. 
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Wyoming’s 35th 


babe ser wool growers, in their 

35th annual convention at Rock 
Springs, August 3, 4 and 5, took some 
real courageous and forward-looking 
positions on many public questions 
which have a bearing upon the sheep 
industry. Like Arizona and Colorado 
Associations, Wyoming expressed vig- 
orous opposition to the transfer of the 
Forest Service to the Department of 
the Interior. But Wyoming went fur- 
ther and said, “We most seriously 
doubt the wisdom of any consolidation 
of the two federal grazing divisions at 
this time. If, however, consolidation of 
national grazing is to be effected, we 
insist that it be a transfer of the Tay- 
lor Grazing administration to the For- 
est Service under the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture.” 

As at other conventions, the question 
of taxation was widely discussed by 
many program speakers. The conven- 
tion, after stating that the present enor- 
mous expenditure for federal, state and 
local governing cannot long continue 
without bankruptcy, urged “members 
and all citizens to cease their efforts to 
obtain benefits and government aid of 
every nature to the end that this mad 
spending orgy be halted before it is 
too late.” Opposition was also express- 
ed to any change in the present Wyo- 
ming sales tax law. 

Protest was registered against the 
purchase by the federal government of 
lands now on the state tax rolls. It was 
recommended that “all lands that have 
been or may be purchased in Wyoming 
by any federal agency be sold at the 
earliest possible moment to bona fide 
resident stockmen on the amortization 
plan.” 

Congress was urged to impose an ex- 
cise tax of 3 cents per pound on im- 
ported canned meats. This sentiment 
is of special interest in view of the 
subsequent announcement by the State 
Department that a reduction in the 
present duty on canned meats is to be 
considered in the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Argentina. The pres- 
ent rate of duty on canned meats is the 
same as on fresh meats, although the 

















John A. Reed, President 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


nature and value of the product plain- 
ly requires that the duty on the canned 
product should be much higher than on 
fresh or chilled beef imports. 

Wyoming stockmen have for some 
years been dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of Federal Land Bank 
loans in their state through the Omaha 
headquarters. They asked for “a land 
bank district to serve the Rocky Moun- 
tain region separate and apart from 
the farming sections of the Central 
West.” 

Commission houses at Omaha and 
other central markets were requested 
to increase their collections on sheep 
for the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board to 75 cents per car, as has been 
done at Denver since December 1. 

The predatory animal committee 
stated that there is criticism of the Bio- 
logical Survey work in several areas of 
the state, and that such matters could 
well be adjusted through the Wyo- 
ming Predatory Animal Council. The 
committee also said that “it has been 
amply demonstrated that the Biological 
Survey, the Wyoming bounty law, and 
fur trappers are effective factors in the 
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Convention 


control and destruction of predatory 
animals, and are approved by the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association.” 

Secretary Wilson submitted a 16- 
page printed report covering all state 
and national questions affecting the 
sheep industry under present consider- 
ation at Washington or elsewhere. In 
reference to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Secretary said, “We are still 
pinning our faith to the letter President 
Roosevelt wrote Senator O’Mahoney in 
1934. In view of the President’s state- 
ment at that time, there is not much 
likelihood of a trade agreement with 
Australia. The general opinion in 
Washington is that the authority to 
enter into such trade agreements will 
not be extended by the Congress.” 

In reference to the A.A.A., Secretary 
Wilson said, “We should no longer take 
the position that because we do not 
believe the Act is sound we will have 
nothing to do with it. There is a grave 
question in the minds of many people 
as to whether or not it may not eventu- 
ally lead to production control entirely 














]. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
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irrespective of the receipt of benefit 
payments. So the A.A.A. problem 
should be given very serious considera- 
tion by our convention.” 

The financial report showed that 
during the year dues for 1938 and 1939 
had been collected in the amount of 
$8,736.71 in addition to a special legis- 
lation assessment of $2,354. 27. 


Officers 


John A. Reed of Kemmerer was re- 
elected for a third term as president, 
and Leroy Moore of Ross as vice presi- 
dent. 

Program 


Features of the program were short 
addresses by Governor Alf Landon, 
Roger Gillis of Texas, and President 
Reed’s address. Among other good 
things which President Reed said at the 
convention were the following: 

If allowed to pursue a normal course, I 
do not believe statistics were ever more 
favorable for the sheep business than they 
are today. It is true we are beset with some 
complicating uncertainties, but I believe 
they can best be overcome by our own 
boot-straps, all things equal. By this state- 
ment, I mean that we must not have great- 
er costs placed upon us or direct or indirect 
subsidies placed against us. 

I am still a strong believer in assembling 
wool at conveniently located railroad points 
for storage and convenience of sale. Since 
our last meeting, a large warehouse suitable 
for that purpose has been established at 
Casper. I hope one or two more strategic 
locations will materialize during the next 
year. 

If we do not as a nation attempt to sub- 
sidize the crop of other nations by reduc- 
tion of the tariff wall, which is the only 
subsidy we have, it seems to me that with 
a normal consumption next year our price 
should hold well, even in competition with 
synthetic fibers. 

In my opinion, we would be much better 
off to devote more effort within ourselves 
to the improvement of domestic markets 
and thereby keep out of the other fellow’s 
military maneuvers with the loss of billions 
of dollars, to say nothing of the loss of our 
vouth with its attendant monetary loss. 
Less than 10 per cent of our business is ex- 
port, and if we lost it all, it would not be a 
drop in the bucket to our loss by a foreign 
entanglement. We know whereof we speak 
by the experience of recent years. 

We have had some chance to observe the 
objective of the National Park Service while 
our representatives have stood by and let 
the Biological Survey come under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Interior. Fea- 


ture the Park Service regulating the exter- 
mination of rodents in our farming areas, 
likewise destructive predators, when both 
rodents and predators are needed to com- 
plete our great National Western Zoo. 

Governor Landon had been visiting 
the state for a fishing trip and came to 
Rock Springs for the banquet, speaking 
at the convention the following morn- 
ing. His remarks were very brief and 
informal. He said that he had been 
studying the Wyoming sheep industry 
with great interest and thought it could 
teach the present administration a good 
deal inasmuch as “you fellows shear 
your sheep, but you don’t skin them.” 

Mrs. P. J. Quealy, president of the 
state women’s auxiliary, urged larger 
use of lamb and the larger buying of 
wool materials. 

Wil'iam M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, talked about 
government and business. The gist of 
his well-considered and constructive re- 
marks was contained in his closing as- 
sertion that what this country needs is 
less government in business, more busi- 
ness in government, and more intelli- 
gence all around, to send it back to 
prosperity. 

The new wool warehouse at Casper 
was described by Manager O. T. Evans, 
who was formerly employed by a Texas 
wool concern. 

National President R. C. Rich spoke 
regarding the utilization of natural re- 
sources by wool growers, the National 
Park program, the government spend- 
ing policy, and taxation and tariff. He 
considered that higher wool prices 
within a year’s time are probable if we 
can go on without a tariff change. 

The address of Governor Nels Smith 
dealt largely with federal and state tax- 
ation and the heavy burden upon tax- 
payers by present relief programs. 

Other speakers who dealt with prac- 
tical subjects were C. E. Favre of the 
Ogden office of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Professor R. H. Burns, wool specialist 
at the University of Wyoming, and 
Thomas Wolfe, owner of Robbers 
Roost Ranch at Medicine Bow. Mr. 
Wolfe discussed the organization of 
sheepmen in the light of his experience 
as a high official in one of the leading 
airplane companies of the country. He 
said it was necessary and possible to 
get all growers of the state into an ac- 


The National Wool Growe, 


tive association to handle problems as 
is done by commercial interests such as 
the airplane companies. 


Blackfaced Breeds to be 
Auctioned by Western 
Slope (Colorado) 


Association 


Baca Western Slope Sheep Breeders 
Association are offering a small but 
selected lot of Hampshire, Suffolk and 
Hampshire-Suffolk crossbred rams in 
their tenth annual ram sale at Mont- 
rose, Colorado, on October 2. The 250 
rams entered come from the best flocks 
of western Colorado, Secretary F. A. 
Briggs of the association reports. Col, 
E. O. Walter will be the auctioneer. 


Rambouillets to Predomin- 
ate in New Mexico 


Ram Sale 


HE annual New Mexico Ram Sale, 

sponsored by the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association and the State 
Agricultural College, will be held Sat- 
urday, September 30, with more than 
500 rams from well-known breeders in 
nine of the range states already con- 
signed. This is a non-profit sale, con- 
ducted to encourage better breeding of 
New Mexico flocks. 

Rambouillets will predominate in the 
sale. Included are rams bred from the 
Malcolm Moncreiffe herd and purchas- 
ed by Albert G. Simms when the Mon- 
creiffe Rambouillet flock was dispersed 
in 1938. These rams are now on the 
264,000 acre Trinchera Ranch of Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna Simms, in Colorado, while 
about 750 ewes and lambs of the Mon- 
creiffe breeding are on a large ranch 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Simms adja- 
cent to Albuquerque. 

Earl Garten will preside at the ram 
auction, which will include single studs 
and pens of 5, 20 and 30 head of both 
registered and range rams which must 
pass judgment of a sifting committee. 
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American Suffolk 
Association Meets 


E annual meeting of the American 

Suffolk Sheep Association took 
place in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Aug- 
ust 22, 1939, and was attended by 24 
breeders, of whom 17 were members 
of the American Association, four of 
the Canadian and three of the National 
Suffolk Association. 

After the reading and acceptance of 
the minutes and report of the secretary- 
treasurer, the matter of raising the re- 
mainder of the funds for the Treasure 
Island Show was discussed. It was de- 
cided to raise the funds in the same 
manner as last year and the following 
members immediately signed slips auth- 
orizing the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to deduct their proportion 
and share from their sales at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale: Michael Barclay, 
Floyd Fox, Tracy Hess, James Laid- 
law, S. P. Nielsen, T. L. Patrick, R. E. 
Thomas, Howard Vaughn, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montana State Col- 
lege and the University of Idaho. 

The chairman of the sifting com- 
mittee for the National Ram Sale re- 
ported inability to act the last two 
years for the reason that the committee 
is appointed by the American Suffolk 
Sheep Association and consists of only 
members of this association. As they 
found that all of the sheep which might 
be culled did not happen to belong to 
members of the American Association 
but to members of the National and 
the Canadian Suffolk associations as 
well, they did not feel justified in cull- 
ing only a part of the sheep. The rec- 
ommendation was made that, in the 
future, the sifting committee consist of 
three, one member to be appointed by 
each association, to act impartially. 

It was agreed to publish Volume 
1 of the Flock Book of the American 
Association during the coming year. 
The Canadian members reported that 
as soon as this was published, the pedi- 
grees would be recognized in Canada. 

As this association was first organ- 
ized in Utah, it was the consensus of 
opinion, that while the association is 
wide spread, the officers are too closely 
centralized, which gives the impression 
that the American is local instead of 


nation-wide. A motion was made and 
carried that a committee be appointed 
by the president to district the terri- 
tory, with the officers and directors to 
be elected by the districts. This com- 
mittee will meet and report at the ban- 
quet to be held in San Francisco on the 
night of September 24, where the rec- 
ommended changes may possibly be 
made. 

The secretary was instructed to ar- 
range for a banquet of all Suffolk 
breeders following the judging at the 
Treasure Island Show. 

Officers elected were: President, 
James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho; vice 
president, Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California; second vice president, 
George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah; 
secretary, C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho; director, S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, 
Utah. 

E. F. Rinehart, Acting Secretary 





Effective Work of Federal 


Trade Commission 


HE vigilance of the Federal Trade 

Commission in guarding against 
misrepresentations as to the wool con- 
tent of fabrics or clothes continues. 
Numerous cases where stipulations are 
made or orders issued are reported each 
month, usually in instances where the 
fabrics or articles of clothing are sold 
under a statement of wool content that 
is not correct. The summary of a case 
slightly different in character recently 
received indicates the extensiveness of 
the Commission’s work in this con- 
nection. 

In the case referred to, the Bruns- 
wick Worsted Mills, Inc., of Moosup, 
Connecticut, and its sales agents, 
Leckie and Haskell, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, had established a repu- 
tation for dealing exclusively in woolen 
fabrics and are now accused by the 
Commission of failing “to reveal the 
material content of a fabric composed 
in part of wool and rayon, by offering 
it for sale in the same manner as was 
customary in connection with the sale 
of Brunswick’s exclusively woolen fab- 
rics.” That is, they continued to sell 
their output by number and sample 
without labeling or otherwise indicat- 
ing the fiber content, and the Commis- 
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sion contends, the purchasers were thus 
misled into believing, on the basis of 
the previous reputation of the mill and 
its agents, that they were purchasing 
fabrics made wholly of wool. 

The Brunswick Mills were given 20 
days to reply to the Commission’s com- 
plaint. 





Range Land Reseeding 

AT artificial reseeding of deterior- 

ated ranges is practical has been 
shown by numerous experiments con- 
ducted by several federal and state 
agencies. Guiding principles and a 
statement of conditions under which 
success in reseeding may be expected 
in the region comprising Utah, Nevada, 
southern Idaho and southwestern Wyo- 
ming are reported in a recently pub- 
lished bulletin issued by the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1823. 

Through the administration of the 
Forest Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
stockmen, much of the western range 
lands in the national forests have been 
partially or wholly rehabilitated. Prop- 
er range management and regulated 
grazing have allowed for natural re- 
vegetation in the greater part. Where 
the forage cover was greatly deterior- 
ated before this range administration 
began, it is necessary to resort to arti- 
ficial reseeding. So-called “sore spots” 
caused by fire, concentration of live- 
stock and localized overgrazing, which 
have none of the better forage species 
left to furnish a source of seed supply, 
are being artificially reseeded. 

Range reseeding operations on the 
national forests of this region have 
been speeded up during the past 2 years 
by the use of CCC forces in this work. 
Fifty-one thousand pounds of grass 
seed were used in 1938 and 76,500 
pounds in 1939 for CCC range reha- 
bilitation projects. 

By the aid of such projects it is plan- 
ned to rehabilitate areas that are not 
in optimum condition from a forage 
production standpoint. This will build 
up the carrying capacity of the ranges 
in order that they may sustain the great 
livestock industry dependent upon 
them for a large part of its feed_re- 
quirements. 
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The Summer Moisture Record 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges During June, July and Aug- 
ust, 1939, With Departures From 
Normal, for 3 Months and 6 Months, 


in Inches 
un — 
tae = 5 
° Ps Zh. 2m 
six. 3a. ea <e2 
ESes ss38 $28 228 
Zens <dan8 BAe BAe 
Washington— 
Gentes .....:.:......-. 2.66 2.81 +0.15 —3.65 
Spokane .............. 2.59 1.15 —1.44 —3.08 
Walla Walla ..... 2.10 1.29 —0.81 —2.75 
Oregon— 
Portiangd ............. 2.77 4.04 41.27 —3.78 
Pendleton .......... 1.91 0.61 —1.80 —2.57 
Weer i)... 2.41 1.28 —1.18 —3.40 
Roseburg ............ 1.75 2.85 +1.10 —1.49 
California— 
Heading: .............. 0.94 1.00 +0.06 —0.72 
San Francisco .. 0.21 ...... —0.21 —2.09 
Wee ..5....:..... 0.10 1.66 +1.56 +0.86 
Los Angeles ...... 0.11 0.01 —0.10 —2.67 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca ...... 1.13 0.24 —0.89 —1.58 
| RSS 0.76 1.16 +040 +0.14 
Arizona— 
Phoenix .............. 2.09 1.58 —0.51 —1.39 
Flagstaff ............ 6.34 3.35 —2.99 —6.47 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe ............ 5.74 3.14 —2.60 —3.40 
Roswell .............. 6.08 7.36 +1.28 +0.93 
Texas— 
Amarillo .............. 8.76 11.44 42.68 +1.65 
eens... 7.35 7.19 —0.16 —3.53 
(. } 6.68 6.42 —0.26 —3.37 
PE otc 4.27 1.51 —2.76 —2.81 
Montana— 
IR: G5 4.25 3.55 —0.70 —2.28 
Kalispell ............ 4.03 4.39 +0.36 —0.36 
Meee on 5.95 4.39 —1.56 —3.22 
Miles City .......... 5.28 5.62 +0.34 —1.36 
Williston, N. D... 6.79 7.39 +0.60 —0.48 
Idaho— 
ee 1.35 0.53 —0.82 —3.55 
Pocatello ............ 2.57 1.24 —1.38 —4.18 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.... 2.16 1.68 —0.48 —3.33 
Pilimore ............. 2.15 1.48 —0.72 —2.92 
Castle Dale ........ 2.75 1.07 —1.78 —1.86 
Monticello .......... 4.16 3.29 —0.87 —1.60 
MEOGCRS <..........:.. 2.69 1.47 —1.22 —2.05 
Wyoming— 
Sheridan ............ 4.17 6.93 +2.76 +3.94 
Lander ................ 2.35 1.85 —1.02 —2.43 
Cheyenne ....... 5.26 1.96 —3.30 —4.71 


Rapid City, S. D. 7.42 
N. Platte, Nebr. 8.35 


5.22 —2.20 —6.14 
5.03 —3.32 —4.38 


Colorado— © 
Putte | .2.......2.:.... 5.12 0.86 —4.26 —3.64 
Grand Junction.. 2.18 1.13 —1.05 —2.01 
Dodge City, Kan. 9.11 5.50 —3.61 —5.44 
DeMOOP .5.2.....52.... 449 1.08 —3.41 —5.88 
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PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
Weather Bureau Data; 
end August, 1939, incl. 
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E drought has persisted pretty 

generally over the entire West 
through the summer, which has been 
also a period of abnormally warm wea- 
ther over much of this region. This 
has tended to diminish the prospective 
autumn and winter range forage, es- 
pecially over the Great Basin. Condi- 
tions are somewhat better over the 
Texas Panhandle, parts of eastern Wy- 
oming and Montana (adjoining), spots 
in western Nevada and in western parts 
of Oregon and Washington. 

More than one half of the western 
winter range territory, however, had 
deficient moisture in June, July and 
August. This worst of all area com- 
prises much or most of Idaho, Nevada, 


Utah, California, eastern parts of Ore- 
gon and Washington, Arizona, New 
Mexico, southwestern Texas and east- 
ern Colorado. 

Fortunately, August was the wettest 
month, with more than normal rainfall, 
in small areas around Williston, Sheri- 
dan, Monticello (southeastern Utah), 
Portland, Amarillo, and Del Rio. July 
brought more than normal rainfall at 
Roswell, Reno, Redding, Portland, 
Walla Walla, and Sheridan. Late June 
frost, a hot summer, and insufficient 
rain have left the prospect for range 
forage and for feed crops appreciably 
poorer than usual over much of the 
West. 
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Around the Range Country 





— 
The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of August. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
o| importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WYOMING 


Some warm weather occurred, but 
much of the month was normal or 
somewhat below in temperature. Each 
week brought more or less rain, in the 
form of localized showers; but as a 
rule they were light, and many places 
were regularly missed. Some new 
range growth is reported in the north- 
east, but elsewhere the range is poor, 
and winter prospects continue to de- 
teriorate. Livestock are holding up 
rather well, however, though the 
drought has extended to the mountain 
areas generally. 


MONTANA 


The weather has continued warmer 
than usual, though with occasional, 
scattered showers, sufficient to relieve 
the drought locally, and to improve 
range forage, at least temporarily. Fall 
pasturage is greatly in need of good, 
general rains, especially over middle 
and eastern counties. Haying is well 
along, on fairly good crops. Two 
months of droughty weather have pro- 
duced a poor range, and watering 
places are scarce. Livestock are mostly 
in fair to good’shape. 


Dupuyer 
(Pondera County) 


July and August of this year have 
been the warmest and driest since 
1919; springs and waterholes are lower 
than at any time since that year, and 
prospects for feed on the fall and win- 
ter range on all grazing lands are only 
fair to good. Livestock, however, are 
in good condition at present (August 
30). 

Lamb contracts are being made in 
the following price range: 7 to 7% 
cents for mixed whitefaced ewe and 
wether lambs; 6% to 7 cents for white- 
faced feeder wether lambs, and 7 to 8 
cents for crossbred whitefaced ewe 
lambs. There will be fewer ewe lambs 
kept this fall for flock replacements. 

With feeder lambs at 7 cents and fat 
lambs at 9 cents, those men who do 
most of their own work will show a 
profit for the year’s operations. Ex- 
penses, I believe, run about as in 1938. 

Every stockman is putting out traps 
and getting a few coyotes and in this 
way we are managing to keep the coy- 
ote trouble under control. 

I think the wool growers’ organiza- 
tion has done splendid work, especially 
in connection with the wool tariff and 
trade agreements. Without it, the 
sheepman might as well close shop. It 
is just too bad that so many men in the 
sheep business will not become mem- 
bers and help along the good work. 

Robert J. Johnstone 


Columbus 


(Stillwater County) 


August has been a very dry month 
for us; only light showers have occur- 
red. However, on account of heavy 
rains in June, there is plenty of grass 
(August 29), but it is getting pretty 
hard and dry. Fall and winter ranges, 
both private and public, are in good 
condition. 

Seven cents is the contract figure on 
mixed whitefaced ewe and wether 
lambs and also on crossbred whitefaced 
ewe lambs, while 634: cents is taking 


the whitefaced feeder lambs. Sheep- 
men of this section will retain about the 
usual number of ewe lambs for their 
breeding flocks. 

I see very little difference in the 
coyote situation, but do not know 
whether or not stockmen around here 
favor the idea of setting up a uniform 
bounty in all the western states, as 
there has been no discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Henry Keating 


Dodson 
(Phillips County) 


Summer range conditions are better 
(August 28) than they have been at 
this time during the past forty years. 
The feed is a little dry for lambs, but 
plenty of good water is available. Pros- 
pects for feed on fall and winter ranges 
are also good. 

Feeders are trying to buy whitefaced 
wether lambs at 6 to 6% cents and 7 
to 74% cents is the price range in con- 
tracts for mixed whitefaced ewe and 
wether lambs. 

But with feeders at 7 cents and 
fat lambs at 9, sheep outfits in this sec- 
tion will not show a profit for the year; 
it just can’t be done at such prices. 
Costs go higher each year, with an ex- 
ception this year in hay; it is cheap. 

We are not meeting the coyote prob- 
lem very well; they are more numerous 
than ever. There are no hunters work- 
ing on them now, as we only pay a 
bounty on them in the spring. I cer- 
tainly am in favor of a uniform bounty 
law. 

Dudley Jones 


IDAHO 


Most of the month was much warmer 
than normal, and there was little 
rain after the first week. Local showers 
in the last week did some local good, 
but as a rule the state-is quite dry. The 
third alfalfa crop is growing slowly and 
will be light for the want of water. 
Even the mountain ranges are excep- 
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tionally dry, and livestock are every- 
where in only fair condition, for the 
want of rains to make forage. 


Twin Falls 
(Twin Falls County) 


August has been a very dry month, 
as bad as in 1934 so far as moisture is 
concerned. The situation is saved by 
the heavy moisture of last fall which 
made a good growth of grass and in 
that respect summer range conditions 
in southern Idaho are better than in 
1934. What the fall and winter ranges 
will develop in the way of feed depends 
entirely on the amount of moisture we 
receive. Waterholes are low (August 
23); grass is fair but dried out and 
needs rain or snow to make it edible. 

This territory is mostly a winter- 
lamb area. Ewe lambs are brought 
here from Nevada, Oregon, North Ida- 
ho and Montana for wintering and sale 
as yearlings. We have very few lambs, 
but in northern Nevada mixed lots of 
whitefaced ewe and wether lambs were 
contracted in July for 7 cents and the 
same price has been given for wether 
lambs of the same type there and also 
in Oregon, northern Idaho and Mon- 
tana. In northern Idaho contracts on 
crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs have 
been made at $7.65 per hundred. 

Production expenses this year, it 
seems to me, are about as in 1938; 
there was less hay fed last winter, 
though possibly more hauling done in 
the previous year, but that is about the 
only difference. 

I haven’t heard any discussion among 
sheepmen on a uniform bounty law, but 
there is need for something to be done, 
for coyotes are increasing in number 
here. 

Roy Painter 


WASHINGTON 


Warm weather occurred every week, 
temperatures being steadily above nor- 
mal generally over the state. It was 
also a very dry month, there being no 
rain until the closing week when a few 
local showers, mostly in the western 
portion, occurred. No important bene- 
fit resulted. The hay crop has been 
short in the eastern sections, and a 
great many cattle have been sold for the 


want of pasturage or feed. Pastures 
were improved by recent rains in the 
west. 


OREGON 


This was a month of moderately high 
temperatures, and until the closing 
week, a month with little or no rain. 
Many of the recent rains were too light 
to be of any particular benefit, but 
some of them were generous and very 
helpful locally. As a rule pastures and 
ranges are quite dry, and are badly in 
need of good rains. As a result of the 
drought a great many sheep have been 
moved to farming areas for feeding or 
marketing. 


Portland 
(Multnomah County) 


Conditions are fair on the high 
ranges, but very poor at lower eleva- 
tions, not up to those of the past two 
years but above those of 1936. The 
public domain grazing land for fall and 
winter use does not look very promising 
now (August 26); rains are needed to 
start new grass. Privately owned land 
is in much the same condition, except 
the meadow pastures and pea and 
wheat stubble fields. 

Lambs have been contracted at the 
following figures: $7 to $7.50 per hun- 
dred for fat lambs; $6.50 to $7 for 
mixed, whitefaced ewe and wether 
lambs, and $6 to $6.50 for whitefaced 
feeder wether lambs. More ewe lambs 
will be kept for breeding than was the 
case a year ago, about 5 per cent more 
for the state as a whole. 


D. C. Holbrook 


Shaniko 
(Wasco County) 


Range conditions are the worst in 
many years (September 1), and the 
outlook for the coming months is very 
poor on all types of grazing land. 

Seven forty is being given for fat 
lambs and also for mixed lots of white- 
faced ewe and wether lambs; $8.25 is 
the contract figure on whitefaced cross- 
bred ewe lambs. I do not think so 


many ewe lambs will be retained this 
fall as in 1938. 

As I figure it, the cost of producing 
the lamb and wool crops this year is 


‘make any money if feeder lamb 


The National Wool Crowe; 


about 20 per cent larger than for the 
preceding year and very few men will 


bring 7 cents and fat lambs 9 cents, 

Coyotes are more numerous than 
ever. The work of the government mep 
doesn’t seem so effective as it shoul 
be and I believe we must get back to 
the bounty system again. 


James Hinton 


CALIFORNIA 


Normal temperatures early in the 
month were followed by appreciably 
warmer weather during the latter por. 
tion. There was no rain until the clos- 
ing week when many light thunder. 
storms occurred, chiefly over the moun- 
tain areas of the middle and northern 
portions. Grass is dry, and feed insuf- 
ficient in most sections. Most live. 
stock are on higher ranges, but all 
doing only fairly well. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures have been well above 
normal for eight to ten weeks in suc- 
cession, generally with deficient mois- 
ture. As a consequence livestock have 
shown some shrinkages, and movement 
of livestock has been necessary to fur- 
nish them with the best pasturage 
available. Only a few localities had 
enough rain late in the month to im- 
prove pasturage. Domestic pastures 
and farm fields are filling rapidly with 
range animals. 


Elko 
(Elko County) 


This season has been drier than in 
the same month of the past two or three 
years, but we have plenty of water and 
feed (August 30). We plan to ship our 
lambs about five days earlier and esti- 
mate that they will run around five 
pounds lighter. In 1937 the average 
weight of all our whitefaced lambs was 
791% pounds; last year it was 76. 

Just returned from a tour of the win- 
ter range where I found very good feed 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Wild Week in the Wool Market 


HE wool market for the first week in September af- 

fords much to write about. Prices have skyrocketed. 
In the last two weeks of August our market had about 
bogged down. ‘there was not much activity, and as is usu- 
ally the case, values were beginning to soften just a little. 
The declaration of war by England and France caused 
violent speculation as to the probability of England taking 
over the Australian clip. Values began to advance imme- 
diately and during the first week in September Territory 
Fine wool advanced about 1% cent per day, while Fleece 
Medium wools advanced almost 1 cent in the grease per 
day. It cannot be stated that the above was based on actual 
business taken by manufacturers but rather in anticipation 
of a genuine scarcity of wool, should we be denied supplies 
from Australia for the remainder of the fall and winter 
season. Such a prospect is a source of genuine concern to 
mills that have limited stocks of raw material, and it was 
these mills that pushed the market up. 


England Commandeers the Australian Clip 


Later in the week the expected news was forthcoming 
that England had commandeered the Australian clip and it 
is fully expected that this action will include both New Zea- 
land and South Africa. The wool is to be handled under the 
direction of a Central Wool Committee. On Wednesday 
of this week (September 6) a meeting of the Australian 
Wool Graziers Association and the commission merchants 
was held for the purpose of perfecting marketing plans. 
We have been unable to get information as to what was 
done at this meeting. Yesterday (September 8) we were 
informed by England that they have placed a maximum 
value on wool tops of 26% pence for 64s warp and that 
the wool clip for the duration of the war will be distributed 
by licensed dealers. Cables were immediately sent to Lon- 
don to ask if the licensed merchants would be at liberty to 
export wools to this country. A very unsatisfactory answer 
was obtained to the effect that “in principle they could but 
that details were not yet completed.” It is quite evident 
that England intends to take charge of this affair herself 
and is not particularly interested in any suggestions from 
the United States. It should be remembered that the Brit- 
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ish-Australian Wool Realization Association, which con- 
trolled the Australian clip during the World War, did an 
excellent job of merchandising the wool and it is hoped 
that the Central Committee now in charge will be as ef- 
fective. 

The stabilization of the price of 64s top at 26% pence, 
which two weeks ago cost 22 pence, a difference of about 
10 cents per pound, is somewhat of a disappointment. Many 
of us expected a price of 32% pence at least. This factor 
exerted a curbing effect on the market of domestic Fine 
wool Friday and Saturday, September 8 and 9. The ardor 
of the manufacturers using Medium Fleece wools was not 
dampened, for the market on this class of wool is still ad- 
vancing. 


Erratic Movement of Wool Top Futures 

As is expected in such a period} the Top Futures mar- 
ket fluctuated violently. In four days’ time it advanced from 
around 80 cents to above $1.00, only to recede 5 cents on 
Friday and up a little on Saturday. Trading, or speculating, 
was very heavy. One day as many as 2710 contracts were 
traded on the exchange. The Antwerp Top Futures market 
has closed for the duration of the war. There are rumblings 
of price-fixing in America should the speculative element 
develop too strongly. 


South American Wool Being Freely Offered 
in This Market 


The scarcity of Medium wools and the sharp rise in 
prices has focused attention on South American importa- 
tions which are now being offered with some freedom from 
wools of the old season’s clip. Very little of the clip now 
being shorn could get to this country before November and 
December. Wools purchased from the old clip can now 
apparently be sold at a handsome profit. One concern is 
offering today (September 9) 1090 bales, or 1,090,000 
pounds, of South American Mediums in this market, which 
will evidently meet with ready sale. 


South American-Argentina Agreements 


This brings us up to the proposed trade agreement with 
Argentina. As Mr. Marshall has explained elsewhere in this 
issue, the Secretary of State has announced intentions of 
negotiating a trade agreement with the Argentine. We have 
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the promise that no grade above 44’s (Low Quarter) will 
be involved. At present values South American Medium 
wools can still be imported with the payment of 34 cents 
per clean pound duty, or 29 cents as the case may be. Ii 
the duty should be reduced in the proposed trade agree- 
ment, it is evident that much of the South American clip 
soon to be shorn will find its way to the United States mar- 
ket. This is a factor that would play a much more important 
part in the market were the stocks more plentiful. All 
users of Medium wool recognize the possibility of securing 
cheap South American wools later on but their immediate 
need is so urgent that they cannot longer delay the acquir- 
ing of stocks. 


Domestic Stocks Limited 


A survey of the domestic stocks available is rather 
startling because of their small proportion. It is estimated 
that not more than ninety million pounds, probably not 
more than seventy-five million pounds, of domestic wool 
can be found in the hands of merchants, dealers, and grow- 
ers. At the present rate of consumption this would be little 
over two months’ supply. It is no doubt true that many of 
the mills have substantial stocks but it is equally true that 
others are very short of raw stocks. 


Manufacturers Withdraw Their Lines 


Cloth manufacturers are at sea as to values necessary 
to come out even, so they have pursued the safe course of 
withdrawing their lines or pricing them with an “if and 
when” clause; that is, deliver when they can make them 
and at an undetermined price. Needless to say this has 
checkmated trade in New York to a large extent. It is said 
that there is less excitement in the trading centers involving 
cloth and finished products than there has been in the wool 
market. 


The National Wool Grower 





Decline in Sterling Reduces Tariff 


The decline in the pound sterling is a factor that can- 
not be ignored. It is now pretty well determined that the 
value of the pound sterling will be fixed at about $4.05 as 
compared with the par of $4.876. This in effect reduces the 
duty from 34 cents to about 28 cents, all of which will avail 
but little should England determine that no wool will be 
forthcoming to America. English people, generally speaking, 
are shrewd traders and it is not unlikely that they will use 
this wool, that will evidently be needed, as trading stock. 
That is, trade wool for raw materials that they will need 
for war purposes. 

We will quote values that have been obtained for vari- 
ous grades this last week, although by the time this article 
is printed they may be entirely out of line. Ten days ago 
much Territory wool was available at 68 to 70 cents clean, 
or 24 cents in the grease on 65 per cent shrinking wool. In 
one week’s time this type of wool advanced to 82 cents 
clean, or about 29 cents in the grease. Halfblood advanced 
to about the same extent, while Fleece Quarterblood and 
Three-eighths led the parade. Bright Quarterblood and 
Three-eighths that was selling ten days ago at around 32 
cents Boston is selling today at 40 to 41 cents. Semi-brights 
that were selling at 27 cents ten days ago sold today at 34 
to 35 cents. These are all sales made by the National in 
the last few days. 

Some merchants have withdrawn their lines entirely, 
having in mind wool values that prevailed in the last World 
War while others have taken exactly the opposite view and 
are liquidating their stocks as rapidly as possible. The 
National is pursuing its usual orderly method of marketing 
and selling about 25 per cent of the graded lines on the 
present market and plan to sell another 25 per cent in 
thirty or sixty days, the remainder the last of this year 
and the first of next. 


From the Report for September 8, of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 








Quotations on Graded Territory Wools — Week Ending September 8, 1939 








Grease Equivalent Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages(1) 


























Scoured Basis Guace Henvahet cong Gaanne, Bentettent 
Fine Combing (Staple) $.75- .90 (63%) $.28- 33 (65%) $.26- 32 (68%) $.24- .29 
Fine French Combing 73- .85 (64%)  .26- .31 (66%) .25- .29 (69%)  .23- .26 
Fine Clothing .68- .80 (65%)  .24- .28 (68%) .22-.26 (71%)  .20- .23 
'Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 73- .85 (58%)  .31- 36 (60%) .29- 34 (64%) .26- .31 
'Y, Blood French Combing .67- 82 (59%)  .27- 34 (61%) -.26- 32, (65%) ~—-«.23- 29 
Yy Blood Clothing .63- .77 (60%) .25- 31 (62%) .24- .29 (66%) .21- .26 
1 Wiied Oaliliigs es ge (53%)  .30- 37 (55%) «28-35 (58%) ~—-«.26- «33 
¥% Blood Clothing tieletr mile AMT eM ye (54%)  .28- 34 (56%)  .26- 32 (59%) ~—-«.25- 30 
OS nn Pa (50%)  .31- 36 ($2%) ~—-.30- «35. (55%) —«.28- 32 
Low ¥% Blood. wahaupal, 58- 65 (45%)  .32- 36 (47%) ~—-.31- 34 (50%) ~—-«.29- 33 
Common and Braid 56- 63 (44%) 31-35 (46%) ~—-.30- 34 (49%) ~—-.29- 32 











(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools of 


the different length groups quoted. 
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September, 1939 


Wool Goods Withdrawn 
For Repricing 

ITH wool and tops prices rising 

sharply, buying activity in wool 
piece goods markets the first week of 
September was restricted as most pro- 
ducers withdrew lines of piece goods 
for the purpose of repricing them, ac- 
cording to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service. It was impossible 
to determine just how much prices 
would be advanced. For the most part, 
mills decided to await further advices 
from the English and Australian wool 
markets before naming new prices on 


cloth. 

The Exchange Service says: 

Early in the week jobbers advanced prices 
10 cents a yard. As the week wore on, addi- 
tional advances were numerous, but they 
were confined mostly to jobbers. It was 
the common belief that prices would be 
marked up 15 to 25 cents a yard. Mills let 
it be known that they would retain the “if” 
clause in contracts; that is, all orders would 
be subject to mill acceptances to prices and 
quantities. The situation was so confused 
that mills virtually decided to remain out of 
the market for the time being. It is quite 
possible that prices will not be restored for 
a week to ten days. Mills continued busy on 
old orders, and it was noted that buyers 
who had been deferring deliveries were ask- 
ing mills to rush shipments. A number of 
importers of British goods withdrew lines, 
pending receipt of more information from 
their sources of supply abroad. 

War news dominated men’s wear markets 
to the exclusion of all other matters. Mills 
continued to deliver large quantities of fall 
goods. Several producers closed their plants 
for the week, having delivered the bulk of 
their fall orders. It was intimated that open- 
ings of spring lines would be delayed until 
late in the month. Additional business was 
placed on tropical worsteds and gabardines 
before the lines were taken off the market. 
Demand for overcoatings was quite brisk in 
spots, but mills were reluctant to accept 
business in view of the confused situation 
in raw material markets. Topcoatings sold 
in fair volume. Jobbers reported a brisk de- 
mand for all types of men’s wear fabrics, 
and many attributed it to the speculative 
fever generated by the war abroad. 

Women’s wear mills continued fairly busy 
on old orders, but they refused to consider 
new business until the wool situation is 
clarified. Advances of 15 to 25 cents a 
yard on many representative lines of worsted 
fabrics were indicated. Woolen cloths were 
quite active, but most of the business fell 
through because of the refusal of mills to 
consider contracts at this time. Garment 
sales were more active, and manufacturing 


operations were increased. It was reported 
that label sales in the New York area in 
August amounted to 1,800,926, as compared 
with 1,600,556 in the corresponding month 
of last year. 

Worsted yarn spinners withdrew prices. 
Wool blanket mills did likewise. Business in 
sweaters was more active, but mills restrict- 
ed sales to goods for spot and nearby ship- 
ment. 





Feeder Lamb Prices 


Advance 


OLLOWING the advance in the 

livestock and wool markets result- 
ing from the war declarations of Sep- 
tember 2, feeder lamb prices also ad- 
vanced both at the markets and at 
country points. 

Large orders were filled in Texas at 
7 cents. The 8-cent mark was passed 
in Montana and Wyoming, being paid 
by feeders of Colorado and eastern 
states. At Chicago $9.25 was reached 
and $9 at Denver and Omaha. As high 
as $8.25 was paid for ewe lambs in 
Montana for October delivery. 





The Sheepman Needs a 
Break 


E National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has been doing a real busi- 
ness for the wool industry in the past 
few years; has done more in fact to 
keep the sheep business out of the cel- 
lar than any thing I know of. 

In my opinion (and it isn’t worth a 
damn) some change for the better must 
come soon or the sheepman is going to 
be a thing of the past, like the buffalo 
and the cowboy and the free range. No 
man can keep out of the red (even with 
this good grass and cheap hay) and sell 
wool for 20 cents and lambs for 6 to 
614. I was told by one of our large 
operators last week that they have just 
“broke even” or lost money since 1929. 

I have put in over 50 years on Mon- 
tana ranges and I know that unless the 
sheepman gets a break soon, in prices, 
he must pass out of the picture. 

I think Secretary Marshall has been 
a real worker in Washington,. D.C., and 
at home, and if we had a few more men 
like him, maybe the wool business 
would come back into its own. 
Dodson, Montana Dudley Jones 





Texas Wool Reaches 
3014 cents 


APID movement of Texas wools 
followed the outbreak of war on 
September 2 and by the close of that 
week less than 3,000,000 pounds of the 
76,809,000 pounds estimated as the 
1939 production in that state remained 
unsold, according to press reports. 
Advances in prices also came with 
the increased sales and up to 30% 
cents had been reached by September 
8. This amount was paid for 85,000 
pounds of 12-months’ wool at Brady. 
Some sales at 30 cents were also re- 
ported. For 8-months’ wool the. price 
advanced to 25 cents. Previous tops 
had been 28 cents for the 12-months’ 
and 24% cents for the 8-months’ wool. 





Pacific Wool Growers Top 
Mohair Market 


OR the second consecutive year, 

the Pacific Wool Growers have 
sold their mohair pool at prices which 
are netting some 350 member produc- 
ers several cents a pound more than 
the average country price paid in west- 
ern Oregon and Washington during the 
1939 mohair season, according to a re- 
cent release from that organization. 

Final settlement statements and 
checks for balances due members are 
being sent out from the Pacific Wool 
Growers’ Portland office this week. Sub- 
stantial cash advances were previously 
made on this mohair at the time of de- 
livery in the spring and summer. 

Growers of years’ growth and kid 
mohair, which comprised 85 per cent 
of the pool, received 34.7 cents per 
pound net f.o.b. the growers’ Portland 
warehouse. Carding and short 6 months’ 
mohair brought 31 cents. 

Prices received through the coopera- 
tive association are substantially high- 
er than prices paid in the country dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1939. 
Country prices ranged from 25 to 30 
cents, with the bulk moving around 25 
to 27 cents, and one small pool at 
32¥% cents. 
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cannot muster a sufficient number to 
put a crimp in eastern orders at western 
markets, when New York takes 4000 
head in a single day at Chicago, in ad- 
dition to orders wired western markets. 

Western lambs are killing less satis- 
factorily than earlier in the season. Dry 
pastures dislodged many before the 
usual time; others made a pilgrimage 
to Montana. Colorado and Utah are 
dependable supply sources for several 
weeks, but the trade is not expectant 
of repetition of August kill. From now 
on growers will be in stronger strategic 
position; able to jockey with the mar- 
ket. Price spreads will widen as the 
proportion of medium lambs increases. 
The farm-grown crop of natives will 
be spread over a lengthy period, as 
grass is plentiful and feed cheap. 

How the weekly kill declined is in- 
dicated by slaughter figures. During 
the week ending August 25 the kill was 
only 230,866 at 27 points, against 321,- 
366 last year; the previous week it was 
261,636, against 293,082 last year. As 
the line between plenitude and defi- 
iency is finely drawn, the advance in 
price needs no further explanation. New 
York’s kill the same week was 40,162 
against 63,993 a year ago. 


Feeder demand is unabated. The 
Ohio group which threatened to stay 
out unless western lambs could be se- 
cured at $7.50 to $8 laid down has sub- 
sided. Indiana and Michigan have held 
out; Illinois has secured few, Nebraska 
and Iowa taking the bulk of the thin 
lambs acquired so far. Colorado is a 
delinquent, so that potential demand 
is enormous. The market has a healthy 
undertone at $7.75@8.25, according to 
weight and quality. A 3000 mile motor 
trip recently disclosed a few western 
lambs on corn belt pastures but the 
inquiry everywhere was: “When is the 
price coming down?” A temporary $8 
fat lamb market deterred many farmer 
feeders from investing during August 
and a general impression existed that 
the September movement would be suf- 
ficiently heavy to put the market down 
to a 7'%-cent basis, laid down. This, 
evidently, was an illusion; early pur- 
chases indicated sound judgment, as 
they made cheap gains on grass. At 
present gain-cost western lambs can be 
fattened around 5 cents per pound. 

Montana has shipped a few fat 
lambs, but the movement from that 
quarter is not in full swing. Naturally 
it will carry a conspicuous feeder end, 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 























Week Ended: Sept. 2, 1939 Aug. 26, 1939 Sept. 3, 1938 
Spring Lambs: 
Choice? ‘tite. aamle Ri sutess $ 8.48 
me anid Cipenge ss 8.86 8.16 $.141 
Medium and Good 8.15 7.50 7.40 
Common 6.92 6.40 6.42 
Ewes: 
Good and Choice... Reeicege ots 3.15 3.13 3.50 
Common and Medium...» 2.26 2.24 2.62 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Choice—38 Ibs. down ............--__ $20.15 $17.65 $17.95 
Good——38 Ibs. down __....______.....__.__. 19.10 16.85 17.35 
Medium—All weights 16.55 13.70 15.35 
Common—All weights _....... 13.85 11.70 13.75 
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but the fat end will be longer than ex- 
pected early in the season, as lambs 
shipped in from western dry sections 
have done well. Contracting has been 
largely suspended, for which the break 
in the fat market was responsible. In 
Wyoming dry weather had dislodged 
lambs at $7 or less. Montana is stand- 
ing pat for $7@7.25. To ease their 
needs it is probable that killers will 
take fleshy, heavy western lambs that 
otherwise could go to the feed lot; in 
fact this is already in evidence. 

Dressed market indications are fav- 
orable. Wholesale prices have been 
marked up to 18@19% cents for good 
carcasses; the trade down that way 
calling for more, whereas a few weeks 
back clearance sales at 16 cents were 
the rule. Whenever congestion develops 
at New York, the trouble kicks right 
back into the live lamb market. Lamb 
has felt competition from cheap pork 
seriously, as fresh loins sold at 14 to 
16 cents wholesale; 17 to 18 cents re- 
tail. A 25-cent pound of pork chops is 
more attractive to an economically 
minded housewife than a similar pack- 
age of 35-cent lamb chops. Lamb has 
had the short end of chain store adver- 
tising all throughthe summer; in pub- 
lic eating houses it is invariably the 
high-cost “entree” on the menu, 10 to 
15 cents above other foods generally, 
and frequently more. Dining cars are 
open to criticism in this respect. Only 
chops are available. As a wit remark- 
ed: “The dining car cook cannot spoil 
a chop; give him a leg to roast and the 
result is a gastronomic failure,” which 
probably explains why roast lamb rare- 
ly makes an appearance. 

What happened in August is water 
over the dam. Early in the month it 
was a case of too many lambs and an 
excessive supply of cheaper competing 
foods, especially pork, poultry, dairy 
products and fish. Early in the month 
a $9 top was made, $8.50@8.90 taking 
the bulk; yearlings at $7.25@8. The 
second week the top went to $9.15, the 
bulk selling at $8.75@9; yearlings at 
$6.75@7.25. During the week ending 
August 19 the top was $9.15, but 
$8.40@8.60 took the bulk before the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Wages Administrator Defends Ruling 
On Hours for Packer Em ployees 


IVESTOCK associations were ad- 
vised in a letter made public by 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, on August 28, that 
the employment of workers under the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in certain operations performed in 
meat packing plants, should not ad- 
versely affect the income of livestock 
producers. 

The letter was written in response 
to protests made by state livestock 
associations and individual producers 
following the recent publication of an 
interpretative bulletin on the exemp- 
tions from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act applicable to the meat packing in- 
dustry. This interpretative bulletin 
was prepared by George A. McNulty, 
General Counsel for the Wage and 
Hour Division, for the guidance of em- 
ployers and employees engaged in agri- 
culture or in the processing of agricul- 
tural commodities and was the four- 
teenth of a series issued to indicate the 
line that is being followed by the Ad- 
ministrator in his official duties. 

“The meat packing industry is one 
of the industries which enjoy an ex- 
tremely low percentage of labor cost,” 
Mr. Andrews pointed out in his letter. 
“Tn the year 1937 only six per cent of 
the value of the product of the meat 
packing industry was attributable to 
wages as compared to ‘approximately 
eight per cent in the food processing 
industries generally, and approximately 
16.5 per cent in manufacturing. The 
negligible amount of overtime pay- 
ments that might be required under our 
interpretation of the exemption would 
be far less than one tenth of one per 
cent of the value of the product. The 
amount would be so small that no dif- 
ference could possibly be felt either by 
the livestock producers or by the con- 
suming public.” 

Mr. Andrews also pointed out that 
f it should ever develop that any sub- 
stantial amount of overtime is neces- 
sitated, the industry may avail itself 


ba 


of the provisions for flexibility in hours 
provided in Section 7 (b) (1) and 7 
(b) (2).” The sections referred to deal 
with arrangements permitting work up 
to 12 hours per day and 56 hours per 
week without overtime payments under 
certain types of collective bargaining 
contracts with bona fide unions. 

The letter sent to the livestock asso- 
ciations follows: 


Reference is made to your telegram of 
recent date relating to Interpretative Bulle- 
tin No. 14 insofar as it applies to the hand- 
ling and processing of livestock and live- 
stock products. 

We have received a number of telegrams 
from producers of livestock which indicate 
that there is considerable misconception both 
as to the purpose and scope of Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 14, a copy of which is enclosed. 
That bulletin, like the others issued by the 
Division, was prepared for the purpose of 
guiding employers and employees in apply- 
ing the law. The statute does not confer 
upon the Administrator any general power 
to issue rulings including employees within 
the coverage of the Act or excluding them, 
and no attempt was made in Bulletin No. 
14 to restrict any exemption which the Con- 
gress had granted for the livestock and 
meat-packing industry. The Wage and 
Hour Division simply sought to make avail- 
able to employers and employees the results 
of the research of its legal staff. 

Bulletin No. 14 deals with the exemption 
for agriculture and with the various exemp- 
tions relating to the processing of agricul- 
tural commodities. Paragraph 21 discusses 
the 14 workweek hours exemption provided 
in Section 7 (c) of the Act for the em- 
ployees of an employer engaged in the hand- 
ling, slaughtering or dressing of livestock. 
The bulletin states that employees engaged 
in the following activities are exempt under 
this provision: “ . transporting to the 
slaughterhouse, stockyards, or other place 
where the livestock is to be sold; receiving 
same, weighing, or otherwise determining 
the basis for payment to producers; grading; 
and selling; slaughtering, and dressing, i.e., 
bleeding, removing head, hide, hair, entrails, 
and dirt.” “Dressing” is thus given the 
general definition of “cleaning,” which, it 
is our understanding, is the position taken 
by the various bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture and others in a position to 
advise on the technical meaning of the term. 

The further question arises, however, 
whether (1) only the employees engaged in 
the handling, slaughtering or dressing of 


The National Wool Growe; 


livestock are exempt, or whether (2), in 
addition to the employees engaged in those 
operations, the exemption applies to em. 
ployees performing operations that are s 
closely associated thereto that they cannot 
be segregated for practical purposes and 
whose work is also controlled by the irregy. 
lar movement of commodities into the estab. 
lishment, or whether (3), all the employees 
in a place of employment where the em. 
ployer is engaged in the handling, slaughter. 
ing or dressing of livestock are exempt. The 
first alternative would so restrict the ex. 
emption as not to be susceptible of prac. 
tical operation; the third alternative would 
go far beyond the intent of the exemption 
to provide a certain degree of flexibility in 
hours during peak operations in the industry 
and include the manufacture of glue or tal- 
low and the canning of meats. In the opin- 
ion of this office the middle ground is the 
one most likely to be accepted by the courts, 
and it was so stated in paragraph 23 of the 
bulletin. As that paragraph states, it is our 
opinion that in the ordinary case none of 
the employees in a department separate from 
the department in which the enumerated 
operations are performed will be exempt. 
The bulletin deals with that question in 
somewhat general terms and we are at this 
time awaiting letters of inquiry from rep- 
resentatives of the industry in order to make 
possible the further definition and delimita- 
tion of the extent of the exemption. 

We believe that the interpretation con- 
tained in paragraphs 21 and 23 of the bul- 
letin will exempt for 14 workweeks a year 
those employees in meat packing houses who 
are from time to time normally called on to 
work overtime. In most meat packing 
houses there should be little or no necessity 
for the payment of overtime. Even includ- 
ing the parts of the industry which are 
exempt under our interpretation, the aver- 
age hours in the whole industry during the 
peak month of December, 1937, were only 
42¥a2 per week, according to official studies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Further- 
more, the meat packing industry is one of 
the industries which enjoy an extremely low 
percentage of labor cost. In the year 1937 
only 6 per cent of the value of the product 
of the meat packing industry was attribut- 
able to wages as compared to approximately 
8 per cent in the food processing industries 
generally and approximately 16.5 per cent 
in manufacturing. The negligible amount of 
overtime payments that might be required 
under our interpretation of the exemption 
would be far less than 1/10 of 1 per cent 
of the value of the product. The amount 
would be so small that no difference could 
possibly be felt either by the livestock pro- 
ducers or by the consuming public. 

One more section of the Act might be 
mentioned. If it should ever develop that 
any substantial amount of overtime is neces- 
sitated, the industry may avail itself of the 
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rovision for flexibility in hours provided 
in Sections 7 (b) (1) and 7 (b) (2). 
These sections are described in the enclosed 
Bulletin No. 8. 

In conclusion, we wish to call your at- 
tention once more to the fact that the Wage 
and Hour Division’s Interpretative Bulletins 
are issued in response to innumerable re- 
quests for advice on the meaning of the Act. 


They are not binding on industry, but in- 
dustry has almost universally found it wise 
to abide by the cautious and conservative 
opinions published by the Administrator 
after long and careful study by his legal 
advisers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Elmer F. Andrews, 
Administrator 








COYOTES 


OR WILDLIFE? 


The United States Biological Survey has $700,000 to be 
used in .the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, for control of 


predatory animals and rodents. 


This is $50,000 more than the 


Survey had last year. None of this fund will be used for 


bounties.—The Editor. 


RESENT-DAY writers are so ready 
and willing to blame careless, 
greedy hunters for the fast-diminishing 
sage grouse. Livestock, principally 
sheep, are also blamed. Hunters and 
dry years have likely had some effect. 
All range men know that the sage hen 
nests in a cluster of sagebrush where 
the eggs are protected from the hoofs 
of grass-eating animals, whether wild 
or domestic. 

I have learned to my entire satisfac- 
tion that the coyote is mostly respon- 
sible for the swift depletion of our sage 
grouse. Many times in recent years I 
have come upon a coyote in the act of 
robbing their nests. With many of 
those that are missed and permitted to 
hatch, the young chicks are eaten be- 
fore they are old enough to fly. I 
know these statements to be facts since 
I have been an eyewitness in both cases. 

You who read this may wonder why 
these conditions did not prevail some 
20 years ago when the lordly sage 
grouse were seen, thousands in a single 
flock, for the coyotes have been on this 
continent a long time. 

I have spent most of my life in our 
so-called wilderness and as a lover of 
wildlife, my interest has slanted to a 
great extent toward this cause. So on 
the basis of the study I have given this 
growing menace and as I now see it, 
I will explain the reasons for the pres- 
ent trouble to the best of my ability. 
Whether I am right or wrong, it should 
act as a stimulant in creating some 
thought on the question by every Am- 
erican citizen.. 


From the beginning of animal life on 
this earth, nature has taken a delicate 
hand in the game. The carnivorous 
species were put here to check unreas- 
onable increase among the Herbivora. 
Otherwise grass-eating animals would 
increase to an extent that they would 
eat all of the grass and thus face ex- 
tinction by starvation. 

Recently, or at the time of the white 
man’s invasion of this continent, there 
was an abundance of grass-eating ani- 
mals in the wild state. Naturally the 
Carnivora never suffered from the rav- 
ages of hunger. The coyote would live 
by following the wolf. 

The country settled to a degree 
where domestic animals crowded out 
the wild species. To make conditions 
more critical for Mr. Coyote, an effec- 
tive war was waged against the buffalo 
gray wolves until these killers are now 
almost extinct. This was a terrible 
blow to the coyotes because it deprived 
them of many thousands of horse 
and cattle carcasses. The coyote driven 
to it by the pangs of hunger quickly 





RANGE RAM SALE 


Pocatello, Idaho, September 30 

On Saturday, September 30, the late 
fall range ram sale formally known as 
the Eastern Idaho Ram Sale will offer 
at Pocatello, Idaho, quality selections 
in Suffolk, Hampshire, Suffolk-Hamp- 
shire, Rambouillet, Panama, Corrie- 
dale, and Lincoln-Rambouillet rams. 

The sale is conducted annually by 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 
and is designed to fill ram require- 
ments of sheepmen operating in the 
late breeding areas. 
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learned to carry on by a varied diet 
which ranged from the flesh of wild and 
domestic animals down to turkeys, 
chickens, rodents, grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

The wool growers, too, continue to 
suffer vast losses through the coyote. 
During the summer months about 85 
per cent of this loss is lambs, and most 
of this slaughter is carried on in broad 
daylight. The bear kills during the 
night. Since the coyote is a good judge 
of mutton, the sheep that are killed 
are usually the cream of the flock. 

Here, in Washakie County, Wyo- 
ming, some feeble effort has been made 
in the paying of a bounty. The sum of 
$1,500 was recently appropriated for 
this cause, $2 being paid on coyotes 
and bobcats. While this figure is not 
very attractive, yet 124 coyotes were 
turned in for collection during the 
month of May and most of them were 
pups taken from dens. My son and I 
removed eleven big coyote pups from a 
single den. This number indicates one 
of the reasons why coyotes have in- 
creased so rapidly since bounties have 
not been paid and fur prices have been 
on a starvation basis for the hunter. 

To overcome this growing menace, 
there must be team work and unselfish 
cooperation. A national bounty should 
be put into effect, starting at say, $3. 
But by all means the trapper should 
be allowed to retain his furs. Such ap- 
propriations should be handled to a 
large extent by the government since 
our Uncle Samuel is collecting large 
sums of money from stockmen who are 
privileged to graze on the public do- 
main. Each state should then pay its 
bounties on all predators caught within 
its boundaries. 

Even under an attractive bounty sys- 
tem, we must not inveigle ourselves 
into believing that coyotes will be 
wholly exterminated unless adjustments 
are made in laws governing our parks 
where all species of wildlife are fully 
protected. Yet predators can be whit- 
tled down to a degree that would 
help the wool grower to stay in the 
game. But until that eventful time 
comes, the coyote will remain with us 
and be at liberty to continue his merci- 


less slaughter. Roy P. Davidson, 


Ten Sleep, Wyoming 








With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


OREGON 
E Ram Sale annually held in Pen- 


dleton was the occasion for the an- _ 


nual no-hostess luncheon of the various 
chapters of the Oregon Auxiliary. It 
was the 18th of August this year and 
as usual the Pendleton chapter arrang- 
ed the time and place and acted as hos- 
tesses. Over thirty members and guests 
were present and a nice luncheon feat- 
uring lamb was served. In conjunction 
with the luncheon, a business meeting 
was held instead of a program, as most 
of the ladies wished to attend the after- 
noon sale. 

Reports were read and given from 
five chapters and it was very gratify- 
ing to note from these reports that the 
auxiliary of Oregon is promoting wool 
with five exhibits in county fairs, shows 
of various kinds, and putting forth 
every effort to bring the use of wool 
before the public. One chapter sold 
over $17 worth of lamburgers at a Fat 
Lamb Show. 

The different chapters reported send- 
ing at least eight children to the 4-H 
Summer School and in addition to this, 
the state auxiliary has given $55 in 
special prizes in eleven fat lamb shows 
held in our state this year. The re- 
sponse from the winners and the club 
leaders to this special project has been 
very gratifying. 

We also talked of plans for our menu 
and cooking contest which will be start- 
ed as soon as school opens. In this 
contest we hope to cover each high 
school in the state. 

It has been decided to have an opera- 
tor making wool toys at our booth at 
the Pacific International and we will 
sell the toys as well as wool ties. 


Heppner 


E Morrow County Wool Growers 

Auxiliary met at The Lucas Place 

on August 5 for their regular August 
meeting and luncheon. 

Jack Frost, representing the Utah 

Woolen Mills, has presented a five- 

pound moth-proof woolen blanket to 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Fruitland, Utah. 








the Morrow County Wool Growers 
Auxiliary. This blanket is in two tones 
of yellow, made up on a Hudson Bay 
pattern. 

It was decided to have a woolen ex- 
hibit on display at the First National 
Bank Building during the Heppner 
Rodeo late in the month. The auxiliary 
will again enter a float in the Saturday 
parade. Last year they received first 
and sweepstakes on their float. There 
will also be a ticket sale on the blanket. 

The 1939 season finds our chapter 
with 44 paid-up members, which, we 
feel, is a splendid record. 

Josephine Mahoney, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Baker County Chapter No. 2 


E Antlers Hotel was the scene of 
the August meeting of the Baker 
County Chapter on August 2. Mrs. 
Serge Head, president, was in charge 
of the meeting. Hostesses were Mrs. 
Sam Wooley and Mrs. Walter Wellman. 
Our chapter was proud to have help- 
ed sponsor the Fat Lamb Show which 
was held in Baker in July. It was a 
success in every way. A booth was pre- 
sided over by the auxiliary and from 
this booth we sold lamburgers and cof- 
fee, which brought us $17.05 in addi- 
tion to expenses. 

No future activities were proposed 
at this time as the officers were absent. 

Our July meeting was a social af- 
fair, a Pot-Luck dinner being held on 
the lawn of the home of Mrs. Phillip 
Fortner. 

Mrs. Vernon Love will be the hostess 
for the group on September 6, the date 
of our next meeting. 

Grace Spence, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


E Salt Lake Chapter of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association has planned its 
year’s work to acquaint its members 
with some of the pertinent facts rela- 
tive to the industry. The social life 
will still be a part of our meetings, it 
is true, but only as an added attrac- 
tion. Several new and interesting feat- 
ures are to be introduced into the regu- 
lar meetings. It is thought that perhaps 
a brief outline of the year’s program 
would be interesting to our readers in 
other chapters. 

One of Utah’s most historic build- 
ings, the Lion House, is to be the meet- 
ing place of our group this season. The 
excellent cafeteria will enable us to 
meet together for a tasty luncheon pre- 
ceding the business meeting each time 
and from the cafeteria we will proceed 
to Brigham Young’s office for the busi- 
ness session. 

Each meeting will be opened with a 
pledge of allegiance to our flag, follow- 
ed with a verse of the song, “Utah, We 
Love Thee.” Mrs. Lawrence Moss has 
this short period in charge. 

Current events will also be a feature 
of each regular meeting. In direct 
charge of this will be Mrs. Arthur Ad- 
ams and Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent. 

The September 11 meeting, the open- 
er of the coming season, will include 
greetings by our new President, Mrs. T. 
Tracy Wright, and a talk, “Lamb Pro- 
cessing,” by Mr. W. V. Pace, in addi- 
tion to the features outlined previously. 

On October 9, in addition to the pro- 
cedure sketched above for opening the 
meeting, Mr. Fred Merrill will give a 
talk, “Shortening the Route in the Mer- 
chandising of Lamb.” 

November 13 brings -us the ‘Value 
of the Sympathetic Retailer,” as given 
by Donald P. Lloyd, the main speaker 
of the afternoon. 

On December 11, Mr. Newell B. 
Cook, Fish and Game Commissioner 
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September, 1939 


of Utah, comes to us with a timely 
topic: “Coordination of Livestock and 
Big Game on Public Ranges.” 

In January the state convention 
holds the spotlight, with a convention 
luncheon scheduled. The Entertain- 
ment Committee will be in direct charge 
of this event. 

On February 12-we resume our regu- 
lar schedule, the featured topic being 
“Value of Lamb in the Diet,” by Dr. 


George Cochran. 
March 11 brings us the Annual 
Breakfast, with the Entertainment 


Committee in charge. 

On April 8 the Lion House is again 
the scene of our meeting and the regu- 
lar election of officers will take place. 
Miss Rosina Skidmore, from the Uni- 
versity of Utah, is also scheduled to 
address us on the value of “Wool in 
the Wardrobe.” 

May 13 calls for reports of officers 
and committee chairmen, installation of 
officers, etc. The officers will have this 
meeting in charge. 

This year’s officers and directors are 
as follows: Mrs. T. Tracy Wright, 
President; Mrs. E. J. Kearns Vice 
President; Mrs. William Oswald, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. David Smith, Secretary; 
Mrs. W. S. Hatch, Mrs. M. A. Smith, 
Mrs. I. H. Jacobs, Mrs. Arthur Smith, 
Mrs. George W. Brim, Directors. 

The various chairmen of committees 
are as follows: Program, Mrs. Alex 
Crystal; Entertainment, Mrs. R. H. 
Winder; Hospitality and Membership, 
Mrs. Q. J. Crawford; Advertising, Mrs. 
Emory C. Smith; Year Book, Mrs. 
Henry Moss; Parliamentarian, Mrs. 
Ernest Urien; Publicity, Mrs. Julian 
Neff; Delegate to Salt Lake District 
Federated Women’s Clubs, Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason. 

The Salt Lake Chapter, though not 
now holding regular monthly meetings, 
is busy preparing a booth to advertise 
both lamb and wool at the State Fair 
to be held in Salt Lake City September 
16 to 23. Through the cooperation of 
the auxiliary and Mr. James H. Hooper, 
secretary of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, we hope to be able to pre- 
sent an excellent exhibit at the fair. 
One feature will be an exhibit shown 
by the University during Lamb Week. 
Posters illustrating the many practical 


uses of wool and samples of the vari- 
ous wools will also hold an important 
spot in the exhibit. One point of spec- 
ial interest to visiting ladies will be the 
display of a length of the woolen ma- 
terial given to Her Majesty, the Queen 
of England, for one of the gowns which 
she wore on her recent trip to the 
United States. Another unusual feature 
will be a beautiful rug made from a 
sheep’s pelt. This pelt has been treat- 
ed along similar lines to those used in 
making a rug out of a bear’s hide and 
is just one example of what ingenuity 
and skill can create. Of course, there 
will also be shown samples of other 
types of wool work, such as rugs, cos- 
tumes, toys, etc. 

We are confident this display will be 
worth while and hope to create a good 
deal of interest in the use of wool and 
lamb. Black and white, the colors of 
the Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah Aux- 
iliary, will be employed in decorating 
the booth. 





Wool for the Home 


i ib only is wool coming into its 
own again as a principal fabric 
for women’s wear, but it is also taking 
precedence over other textiles for inter- 
ior decoration. An item with a Paris 
dateline of August 29, appearing in a 
recent issue of the Kansas City Star, 
carries this statement: 

The intimate relationship between inter- 
ior furnishing and decorating and feminine 
fashions was worked out in showing wool 
as an upholstery fabric. This revival is due 
to new weaves in the woolen industry. 

New developments in weaves and tex- 
tures in wools for women’s clothes have 
coincided with a similar expansion in ma- 
terials for interior decoration, while the 
modernization of beautiful classical and 
traditional forms by the use of new texture 
and new color has been going on alike in 
fashion and in furnishing. 

These trends have been followed particu- 
larly by the woolen industry, which has 
produced numerous beautiful textures in 
thick and supple wool satin, richly brocaded 
wool velvet, broadcloth and tweed textures 
for draperies, hangings and wall coverings. 

A far-reaching influence will be felt this 
autumn and winter from the contributions 
to the Paris exhibit of wool furnishings by 
leading decorators. Jansen’s beautiful re- 
gency drawing room ensemble in white bro- 
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cade wool velvet upholstery and the united 
talents displayed in wool by M. Felix Davin, 
Raymond Nasenta and Georges Selz will not 
easily be forgotten. 

The Coutre houses showed at the same 
time that wool is now used, and smartly too, 
for every type of costume and for every 
hour of the day; amazing indeed are the 
varieties of texture and weight in lovely 
wool materials for evening and dinner en- 
sembles as well as afternoon frocks and 
sports and morning tailleurs. 


(Released by the North American News- 
paper Alliance, Inc.) 





F.T.C. vs. Misrepresenta- 
tions in Wool Content 


ULIUS M. FIRK, trading as Strauss 
Tailoring Company, Federal Tailor- 
ing Company, Bell Tailoring Company, 
and Arlin Tailoring Company, 224 
South Wells St., Chicago, was ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
August 10, to discontinue misleading 
representations in the sale and distri- 
bution of men’s clothing. 

The order prohibits the respondent 
from representing that his products 
contain wool in a quantity greater than 
is actually the case. He is further or- 
dered to cease using the words “wool,”’ 
“woolens” or “worsted,” or similar 
words, to describe fabrics or other 
products not composed wholly of wool, 
provided that in the case of a product 
composed in part of wool and in part 
of other materials, such words may be 
used as descriptive of the wool content, 
if, in immediate connection therewith 
and in letters of equal conspicuousness, 
there appear words accurately describ- 
ing each constituent fabric or material 
in the order of its predominance by 
weight, beginning with the largest sin- 
gle constituent. 

During the month, the P. H. Davis 
Tailoring Company, operating at 2314 
Iowa Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, and J. 
B. Simpson, Inc., 831 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, entered into stipula- 
tions with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue similar misrepre- 
sentations in selling men’s clothing. 
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IT'S UTAH'’S BIG ANNUAL SHOW 


UIAH STATE 
FAIR 


SALT LAKE CITY 


SEPT. 16 to 23 


CAVALCADE OF THRILLS 
FREE CIRCUS 


Record-breaking exhibits of sheep, cattle, horses and other products 
of farm, orchard, home and factory. 
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WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 
Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL 


Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 


























Porter Saddles Are the Best 
In The West 





: " Your Free Copy 
WH 3 = ~ of Our No. 30 

oe Catalog, Show- 
ing the Finest in 
Saddles and Sad- 
dlery Goods is 
Ready For You. 


WRITE US| 





- PORTER CO. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


N 


The 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Situated at the foot of the 
beautiful snow-capped Wa- 
satch mountain range, Hotel 
Utah offers every conceivable 
facility for service and com- 
fort. Modest rates in every 


department. 
Rooms with detached bath........ $2.25 a day 
Rooms with bath.......................... $3.00 a day 








Coyotes, Wolves, Expert Trappers use Kleflock 
Steel Animal Snares for catching Coyotes, Wolves, 
and Bear. No. 1—Fox, Lynx, 45c each, $3.75 doz. 
No. 2—Coyote, Badger, Beaver, 50c each, $4.00 doz. 
No. 3—Wolves, Cougar, small Bear, 65c¢ each, 
$5.00 doz. No. 4—Large Black and Grizzly Bear, 
5/82 inch Cable, 11 feet long, $1.25 each. Setting 
instructions Free with first order. We pay postage. 
KLEFFMAN LOCK SNARE CO., Dept. 8 
Hibbing, Minn. 














THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 
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Around the Range Coun‘ry 
(Continued from page 20) 


conditions, five inches of new grass, jn 
fact, and a good rain in Septem. 
ber will make the range about 10 
per cent. While there is only a 70 pe 
cent crop of forage on privately owned 
lands, it is more than enough for pres. 
ent numbers of livestock. 

Our whitefaced wether lambs have 
been contracted at 7 cents. Contracting 
has generally been done in a range of 
$6.85 to $7 per hundred. 

It does not seem to me that, with 
expenses increasing as they are, much 
profit will be shown on this year’s busi- 
ness, if feeders go at 7 and fat lambs 
at 9 cents. 

There are not enough trappers work- 
ing on the coyotes to keep their num- 
bers down. Small outfits, of course, 
cannot stand the expense of trappers, 
and I would rather have the state 
match the government in funds for the 
employment of more trappers than to 
have a bounty system set up. 

A. G. McBride 


Eureka 
(Eureka County) 


We have had the least feed and the 
driest range during the summer than at 
any time since 1934. 

Quite a lot of feeder lambs have 
been contracted; recently a bunch was 
taken at $7.10 per hundred, but about 
60 per cent of the lambs were fat. 
Straight lots of whitefaced wether 
lambs have been contracted by feeders 
at $6.35 to $6.75. 

Most sheepmen would make a little 
money this year if it were possible for 
all of them to get 7 cents for their feed- 
ers and 9 cents for their fat lambs. We 
have to make from 10 to 15 per cent 
more on our lambs and wool than in 
1938 in order to meet our production 
costs this year. 

The administration of the public do- 
main under the Taylor Act apparently 
is working out all right. It is all new 
to us, of course, and also we have no 
better methods to suggest for its con- 
trol. Only part of the range here comes 
under the Act. 

Handley Brothers 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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September, 1939 


UTAH 


Exceptionally warm, dry weather 
prevailed, the last three weeks being 
the warmest for many years, and con- 
tinued so without a break. General 
showers the first week were beneficial 
to pastures, meadows and ranges, but 
thereafter rains brought little benefit, 
and only irrigated meadows continued 
to grow. Livestock have lost weight in 
most sections due to dry, short forage, 
and the prospects are poor for winter 


feed. 


Fountain Green 


(Sanpete County) 


The summer range has been very 
dry during August, drier than for three 
years past. Feed is not going to hold 
out on the forest and we expect some 
sheep to move by the middle of Sep- 
tember. I have not been out over the 
desert which provides our winter graz- 
ing but on the individually owned graz- 
ing lands of this section feed prospects 
are very poor. Deer and elk are over- 
running the range. 

Lambs are being contracted at $6.50 
to $7 per hundred for mixed lots of 
whitefaced ewe and wether lambs; 
$6.50 for whitefaced feeders and $7.50 
for crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs. As 
a general thing there will be fewer ewe 
lambs kept over this fall. 

The sentiment is growing in favor of 
a uniform bounty law to handle the 
coyote problem. They are increasing 
in numbers all the time and the work of 
the W.P.A. trappers is anything but 
satisfactory. 

Matthias Allred 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged above nor- 
mal, being well above over the eastern 
portion in the closing week. Beneficial 
local showers occurred early in the 
month, and again in the closing week 
the western portion had good rains in 
most counties. Owing to the great 
need for moisture, however, most of 
the state is still dry. Livestock have 
held up in fairly good condition, as 
there has been enough forage for them, 
excepting in some eastern areas. 





NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, with no especially warm, 
or cool periods of any considerable 
length. Showers have occurred every 
week, many of them being of beneficial 
proportions, though some few sections 
were missed. The west-central and 
southwestern portions have fared bet- 
ter of late, with good rains, though 
running water is still scarce, every- 
where. Cattle are in good to excel- 












b Kennicott, 
Washing- 
ton, one of many = 
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SURESBEEP NIBS 





__.enthuses Bo 
Ch ehalis, 


Poor range conditions this year will 
turn more wise sheepmen toward 


SURESHEEP NIBS 


WHY? Because 


1 SURESHEEP NIBS is a BALANCED 
MIXTURE of oil meals, grains, mill feeds 
and Sperry minerals. 


2 SURESHEEP NIBS REDUCES WASTE! 
Suresheep Nibs won't roll, blow away 
or dissolve in snow. Easily digested. 


SAN 
TACOMA 


FRANCISCO * 
* $ P 
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lent condition, excepting in the west- 
central and northwest portions, where 
range conditions have been poor. 


Aztec 
(San Juan County) 


The summer range in southwestern 
Colorado, where most of the sheep from 
this district range in the summer, has 
been very good since about July 20, 
though some drier than in most recent 
years. Lambs are doing well and should 
run a good per cent fat at shipping 
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(signed) Bob Kennicott 





3 SURESHEEP NIBS is easy to handle. 
Pours freely from its 100-Ilb. sack. Does 
not “cake-up” when wet. 


4 SURESHEEP NIBS is easy on sheep's 
mouth. Rounded corners tend to prevent 
injuries. Thick enough to be easily picked 
up. 2 sizes—one for sheep, one for lambs. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
YOUR NEAREST 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 


OFFICE 


LOS ANGELES * 
O KAN E * 


PORTLAND 
OGDEN 





SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY (Trade Name) WESTERN DIVISION OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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time. Some lambs have been contract- domain in this immediate vicinity ar 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY ed at 7 cents f.o.b. loading points. good and the same is true on the pri. 
The fall and winter ranges are very vate lands. 
TOP MAKERS poor (August 25), although with imme- For the sheepmen in this section who 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass.| diate rains considerable improvement get 7 cents for the feeder end and 9 
could be expected yet. cents for their fat lambs, 1939 should clo: 
Most of the sheepmen will break be a profitable year, as lambs will be pre 
even with 7 cents for their feeders and heavy and fair prices have been ob. sin 
, 9 cents for fat lambs; they could not tained on the wool clip. Production 
top 
Marketing Western show much of a profit as expenses are _ costs are about the same as last year, unc 
Wools Since 1921 up 10 per cent in comparison with Feeling here favors the establishment } ye, 
nied 1938. of a uniform bounty system to solve J 4g 
Pacific The government trappers have been the ‘coyote problem. do 
W doing splendid work and coyotes are Albert K. Mitchell 
ool Growers aiuaite fewer. : x 
PORTLAND, OREGON . 1, 
, Seasonal temperatures early in the ; 
aig OT a ea “ee S noe month were followed by warm weather J ;,, 
( an Miguel County) the closing week or ten days. Local J ,.. 
_ Conditions have been excellent here showers occurred occasionally through Ab 
Sint July 15 when we had an eight- the month, bringing enough moisture je 
- 9 inch rainfall. It has been the best Aug- to keep range forage growing locally, i 
Home on the Range ust, so far as weather and feed condi- However, rains came too late for most i 
Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary tions are concerned, in years; can cut forage plants, and were too light over r 
> J > l 
hay anywhere on the ranch (August the northeastern portion. Livestock s 
25). Forage prospects on the public are generally in fairly good condition. ts 
ALWULON "Mere __ WESTERN TEXAS te 
USE Stockmen’s Light to moderate showers occurred | * 
ae ee ae during the first three weeks, being 
an gens — ary i . th 
1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP works | >¢@viest in the Panhandle section, and ‘“ 
Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah resulting in much benefit to feed crops 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling d f A ] . ce 
lambs, feed, ete. ossiemiane daas and range forage. Ample winter forage 
bed. G.W, stove, ‘cupboard, table, bins, drawers, PI NE-TRE L065 DEHYDRATED and feed are now indicated, excepting | © 
100% weather-proof, insulated steel top. ne . PINE TAR Ot | possibly in parts of the southern por- | ' 
panes; plan. sie nebo it agli aaa ye \ + meer Palins Corning, Gn Oms Wool tion. Cattle are good; in fact livestock . 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS . S Sein “Ac i Het amen” “** and range conditions are better than in | ™ 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. The Perfect i any year since 1932 bi 
427 So. Univ. Ave. Provo, Utah ic Soe , 3OL UNS YOUR DEALER OR : la 
A] WMeRWcAN TURPENTINE & TAR CD, New Orcas, La | 
Del Rio cr 
(Val Verde County) 5 
Good general rains during August } ¢ 
PP ANKLIT hahey Ad 5 _ SHEEP have put most of the ranges in West J y 
A and Texas in better than average condition } 4; 
tee - “— ona — _ oer Protect Your Sheep! (August 24) and with more rains next > » 
rotect Your Entire Ban y Vaccinating wit 
: ; ‘ ‘ month there should. b d for 
Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin FRANKLIN Ovine gee ene aie: md. be good fee i 
FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective the fall and winter months. Sheepmen f }; 
prefect for beth prevention and treatment of complt- Ecthyma Vaccine need it too, for their feed bill was so > jz 
febiens ot Shep. snd amsia This beekria sostn hy Peace seean wena amg _ large during the past winter and spring |g 
a number of other killed cultures of organisms commonty, FRANKLIN NICOTINE 40% that if they received 9 cents for their > q 
found in i a in sheep FRANKLIN a ae f l b d 7 
cs & ane don PRANKLIN SHEEP DIP at ambs an cents for feeders, 1 
Get Rid of Worms Sold by Drug Store Agencies. they will not have much to show in the h 
FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective ‘% expelling ae mer way of profit for the year. t| 
fe tho coger auiphats smi aiecting sulphate, i, tains suite Quinine Some feeder lambs, wethers, and also § ? 
a AES = of ithe “coon sen ae some mixed lots have been contracted | 
Complete directions are on each package. ss Se mon lately at 614 cents a pound. Most of § 4 
A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench of Franklin a" “ . 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep ©, M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. the outfits are planning on keeping f | 
10-sunce package, 160 mature animals, or 320 young, °°" Wors © Woy w-Miwee"""* about 50 per cent more ewe lambs than 
they did in 1938. Ed C. Long ( 
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The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 25) 


close and the week ending August 26 
precipitated a crash to the lowest level 
since May, $8.15 being the practical 
top on August 23 when the low spot was 
uncovered, $8 a popular price, and 
yearlings were at $6.50@7.10. A sub- 
stantial recovery was made before the 
close and the final week restored the $9 
quotation, $8.75@9 taking the bulk on 
short sorts, yearlings selling at $6.75@ 
1. 

No certainty exists as to the winter 
feed bill, but in any event it cannot be 
excessive, which is in feeders’ favor. 
About 500,000,000 bushels of old corn, 
probably more, is a handicap to mark- 
ing prices up. Half of this is govern- 
ment owned or loaned and will not be 
liquidated. Probably 80 per cent of the 
new crop is eligible to the government 
loan under certain conditions as to 
storage and should the loan be 55 cents, 
a large percentage will be hocked to 
Uncle Sam. The announced policy of 
the Triple A is to mark up corn cost, 
consensus being that it may go to 50 
cents; but feeders have learned how to 
economize corn by using silage, un- 
threshed soy beans and commercial 
feeds and, in the event that corn is 
marked up, they will dodge the feed 
bill by refraining from putting on the 
last finish. Assumption that an in- 
crease in livestock production will ab- 
sorb a huge corn surplus is absurd, 
especially when feeders are in eco- 
nomical mood; anyhow the only defi- 
nite increase is in hogs and that crop 
may be cashed short of weight. 

The Middle South has just cashed a 
highly profitable lamb crop, stimulat- 
ing the entire area, including the Vir- 
ginias and Maryland, to added pro- 
duction effort. “Red Tie Jim” Burnett, 
manager of the Nashville Stock Yards, 
has launched a campaign to increase 
the ewe population of Kentucky to 
2,000,000 head; of Tennessee to 1,500,- 
000 head. ‘He asserts he has packer 
authority that there is no prospect of 
lamb production being over done, that 
bankers are ready to finance live pur- 
Chases and that as “pennies from 
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THEY'RE MOVING MARKETWARD 


The market may not be all that producers desire, but the 
service we render is tops. 


TOP SALES — TOP SERVICE 


We have no motive in directing shipments to any specific market. 
We aim to direct our customers to that market where returns are likely 
to be for the consignor’s best interest. 


When you consign to us you get the “ultimate” in market service. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 


at 11 Leading Markets 























HILLS, OGLESBY & DEVINE 


WOOL 


Utah Representatives 


JACK WARNOCK-—Salt Lake City 
SCOTT SMITH—Salt Lake City 


292 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 




















Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep.................... $2.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson’s Native American 
anagement 4.00 Forage Plants 5.00 
s "s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................. 5.00 
Range and Pasture. 4.60 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 


10,000 acres of deeded land. 300 acres under ditch. 150 acres 
of alfalfa. 150 acres of native hay land. 31% sections of tim- 
ber land. Approximately 10,000 acres of leased land. Fenced 
and cross fenced. Modern 9-room house. Stock sheds con- 
veniently located on range. Running water in feeding corrals. 
Ample stock water on range. Telephone. 14144 miles from 
U. S. highway No. 10. No trades. Owned and operated by 
the present owners for 50 years. 


PATTEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


COLUMBUS, MONTANA 


























ENGRAVERS 
NESICNERS Letterheads 
For National Wool Growers Associ- 
| . ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
i watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


| [98 REGENT ST. PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
PHONE WAS. 2475 122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 


























When you 
want to 
Save 
time and money 





Call on me... 


There’s no delay waiting for a reply when 
you telephone. A call to the nearest town 
or across the country brings you an imme- 
diate, spoken answer. It’s a two--way trip— 
at a single fare. 


Ask the operator to give you the 
rates to any points—no obligation 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 




















The National Wool Crowe; 


Heaven,” meaning Washington, cannot 
be expected to reach the farmer’s pock. 
et indefinitely, the two states can, by 
expanding lamb raising, atone for, jf 
not increase this gratuitous revenue, 
A notable expansion in spring lamb 
production this season is in Colorado. 
mainly in the San Luis Valley and the 
Western Slope. Lambs from that area 
are making top prices at the markets 
and hanging superb carcasses on the 
meat rail. 
J. E. Poole 


Ogden 


RADING in feeder lambs charac- 
acterized the August transactions 

on the market. A little more than 20 
per cent of the lamb shipments out of 
Ogden during the month represented 
those going to feed lots to put on 
poundage, the larger number of.which 
were destined to middle western points 
of the corn belt region. Iowa feed lots 
absorbed more than any other state, 
and Illinois was close behind. Minne- 
sota was next, then came Nebraska, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, and Califor- 
nia. Sheep shipped for slaughter were 
diverged over a widespread area rang- 
ing from the West’ Coast slaughtering 
areas from San Diego to San Francisco, 
and east to the interior packers located 
in Minnesota, Iowa, and South Dakota. 
Although fluctuating somewhat dur- 
ing the month, the price of fat lambs 
finished steady with the prices paid at 
the start. Opening at $8 for top lambs 
shipped from Idaho, and holding this 
figure throughout the first week, they 
had ascended to $8.35 during the sec- 
ond week of the month. By the middle 
of the period choice lambs were going 
for $7.95 to eastern shippers for slaugh- 
ter, and had slipped off to $7.75 a few 
days later; however, at the close of the 
month the market began to show signs 
of a revival and choice Idahos were 
again selling for $8. Feeder lambs par: 
alleled quite closely the fat lamb mar- 
ket, ranging from 30 cents to 65 cents 
under the top paid for killers. Old 
ewes were worth around $3 a hundred 
at the opening of the month, advanced 
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the yearlings. 





youTANA & WYOMING SHEED 


NOTICE 


I have Two Carloads of Yearling Rambouillet Bucks for Sale. Extra large, heavy shearing. 
No Wrinkles. Will shear about 26 to 27 pounds. Their mothers sheared 181% pounds. 
Their sisters sheared 1614 pounds at their first shearing last spring. 


I also have for sale One Carload of Two-Year-Old Rambouillet Bucks of the same quality as 


I will deliver these bucks at your nearest railroad station for $5.00 less than you can buy bucks in your own 


state. Can hold for thirty days. They are in good breeding condition. 


Wire me at my expense 


Cc. BURLINGAME 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 












to $3.25 a couple of weeks later, and 
ranged from $2.85 to $3.25 depending 
on quality. 

A total of 330,000 lambs arrived at 
Ogden during August, many of these 
being trucked in from nearby ranges. 
The majority of the receipts were re- 
ceived from Idaho, these numbering 
158,414 head. Oregon shipped 91,148 
head, and Utah was next with 45,628, 
of which about 70 per cent were truck- 
ed in from close proximity to the stock- 
yards. Nevada consigned 11,885, Cal- 
ifornia 7,235, Montana 6,583, and Wy- 
oming and Washington made up the 
test. 

Many of the ranges in western Idaho 


last remnants during the last two weeks 
and the heaviest shipping activities 
moved over into eastern Idaho, while 
but a few April lambs remained to be 
shipped out of territory farther west. 


Dudley F. Estes 





and eastern Oregon cleaned up their. 


Omaha 


LTHOUGH the top of the lamb 
market dropped to $7.60 during 
August, the lowest point in almost a 
year, recovery as the month waned 
sent the best of the killers up to $9 on 
the final day and left the market show- 
ing a gain of about 50 cents for the 
month. Feeders advanced, but slaugh- 
ter sheep sold lower. 

August’s run of about 212,000 head 
registered a seasonal increase over that 
for July, and though the total was 
about 4,500 below that for August, 
1938, it was, with that exception, the 
best August showing receipts had made 
since 1932. 

Losses, and then gains, in the dressed 
trade apparently had most to do with 
the slump and recovery in the market 
for lambs on the hoof. Helping the up- 
swing was the tendency of growers to 
hold their lambs till the market im- 
proved, although in some parts of the 
range country which supplied Omaha 
with bulk of its fat lambs, shortage of 


feed made it necéssary that lambs be 
shipped almost regardless of where 
prices might be at the time. 

Shippers from or near Oregon were 
indicating toward the close of the 
month that the end of their fat lamb 
supply was in sight. Evidently the cen- 
ter of supply during September will 
move east, and Colorado and other sec- 
tions which thus far have been repre- 
sented sparingly will send a greater 
share of the lambs. Native lamb runs 
were large during August and probably 
will continue to run above a year ago. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings for 
the rest of the season should not 
be a great deal different in numbers 
from a year ago. Most of the Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Montana and South 
Dakota lambs are still to come, and 
they generally make up the bulk of the 
run during the latter part of the season. 
Where the supply probably will differ 
isin character, as there is every indi- 
cation that the percentage of feeders 
will continue larger than usual. That 
will mean a relatively smaller share of 











Tenth Annual 
WESTERN SLOPE RAM SALE 
Montrose, Colorado 
MONDAY, OCT. 2, 1939 
Col. E. O. Walter, Auctioneer 
250 TOP STUD AND 
RANGE RAMS 


HAMPSHIRES - SUFFOLKS 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 
CROSSBREDS 


50 REGISTERED 
HAMPSHIRE EWES 
Under the Management of the 
Western Slope Sheep 
Breeders Association 


For Information, address 
F. A. BRIGGS, Secretary 
Cedaredge, Colo. 


Sheep Foreman Wants Job 


Lifetime experience, 20 years in Wyoming and 
Idaho. I am not a drinking man, am honest 
and upright. 

Any sheepman looking for a man of my type. 
address : 


Box 11, Deer Lodge, Montana 








IOWA WANTS SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Iowa farmers and feeders want_to buy breed- 
ing ewes, feeder wethers, wether lambs and 
ewe lamb seconds as feeders, choice ewe 
lambs as breeders. Prefer lots of three to 
thirty double-deck carloads. How many and 
what kinds have you for sale, and what price, 
and how soon could you load out? 


CHARITON, IOWA 




















FEEDER LAMBS . . RAMBOUILLET 
FEEDER CALVES . .. HEREFORD 
Good Ranches For Sale 


FRED CLIETT 


Commission Dealer 
FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusivety 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


























MADSEN TYPE RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillet blood is necessary for foundation stock. Why lighten your 
wool crop by cross breeding, when you can get these BIG, SMOOTH, 


LONG-STAPLED MADSEN BUCKS? 


They will keep your wool pounds up and give you big mutton lambs. 


See them at the following sales: 


Elko (Nevada) Fair, September 14-17 
Casper, Wyoming, September 19, 20 
Albuquerque, N. M., September 30 


We have a nice lot of range and stud rams for sale at the Ranch. 


Will sell or lease to the right party, 50 to 400 good registered ewes; also 
100 good registered old ewes all in good shape and 200 registered ewe 
lambs. September or October delivery. Prices reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, 


UTAH 
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the range supply available for slaugh. 
ter. 

Fully half of the range lambs may. 
keted here in August went as feeder 
and outgoing feeder shipments wer 
larger than a year ago despite the cy 
in receipts. 

Another point bearing on futyp 
marketings is the fact that thre 
fourths or more of the feeders shippe 
out this last month were of the weight. 
ier kinds, between 70 and 80 pounds 
Going out at these weights, the chance 
are that they will be back on the mar. 
ket to figure in the killer supply earlie 
than usual, probably early enough ty 
compete with the later westerns. |) 
fact, a few lots of fed Idahos alread) 
are showing up. 

Another factor bearing on the fy. 
ture of fat lamb prices is the fact tha 
the proportion of lambs coming in feed. 
er flesh has been larger than usual. 0} 
these feeders, at least three fourth 
have been the weighty kind. They 
heavier lambs, weighing 75 pounds « 
more, have sold readily. Every indica. 
tion is that they will be placed on fee 
quickly and will be back in the marke 
pens to compete with range lambs fo 
sellers’ favor earlier than fed lamb 
generally arrive; in fact a few of the 
Idahos that have been through feed 
lots already are showing up. 

Because demand for feeders wa: 
broad throughout August, feeder prices 
fluctuated little, even when killer lamb 
values were having hard going. Feet- 
ers showed a 25-cent gain for the 
month, and at times outsold the fal 
lambs. The month’s top, $8.35, wa 
paid for lambs that averaged 64 pounds 
and the supply of lambs averaging be 
tween 60 and 67 pounds could not met! 
the demand for them. Every indice 
tion is that the feeder market will cor- 
tinue firm. August did not change the 
excellent crop outlook in Iowa and the 
other territory east of the Missour 
River that takes most of the feeders. 

The supply of breeder stock, esp 
cially younger ewes, was not up to th 
demand. The very few yearling ewe 
here sold generally around $7. Th 
older ewes, mostly solid-mouths, eart: 
ed $4 to about $5.25, while one-yeal 
breeders sold down to $3. Demand fo 
breeders quite possibly will broadet 
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still more before it shows signs of nar- 
rowing. The same good crop situation 
affecting the feeder market is likely 
to be the main factor here. 

Ray Burley 


Kansas City 


HILE August was a month of 
sharply fluctuating lamb prices, 
closing quotations showed a substantial 
advance over the low point of the 
month and nearly a $1 gain over the 
July close. Natives, which made up the 
bulk of the supply, uncovered the larg- 
est price swings and western lambs, 
which were offered rather irregularly, 
the least. Demand for western lambs 
was relatively better than for natives. 
At the low point of the month west- 
ern lambs sold at $8 down and native 
lambs sold at $7.50 down. The low 
spot came August 21. From then on 
there was a well-supported advance that 
brought natives up to $9 and westerns 
up to $9.15, to make a $1.50 rally on 
natives and a $1.15 gain for westerns. 
The $9.15 price paid on the last day of 
August was the extreme top for the 
month. Compared with the July close, 
the August close was up 75 cents to 
$1 and last month’s top was 35 cents 
over the August top in 1938. 

Plain quality ,of the offerings, uneven 
marketing, and low hog prices were 
factors in the broad swing in lamb 
prices. The bulk of the run was natives. 
Most of them had had their develop- 
ment retarded by an extremely dry hot 
July and the prevailing remark from 
the buying side was: ‘These are pretty 
much dried out.” Consequently when 
offerings from the West that showed 
more “bloom” and “freshness” arrived 
killers willingly placed good price mar- 
gins for them. However, none of the 
western lambs here has shown the 
usual good finish, but at that most of 
them were better than the natives. 

In the sheep division prices had a 
lower trend. At the low point ewes 
sold at $2.75 down, but toward the 
close there was a rally that brought a 
$3 to $3.50 price range. Early in the 
month there was a fairly liberal sup- 
ply of Texas yearlings at $6 to $6.75, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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SUFFOLKS 


Big, Healthy, Range Raised Rams 


Produced for the Range Trade. 


CHAS. M. LaDUE 
SHERIDAN, MONTANA 








FOR SALE 
100 Head 
PURE BRED 
SUFFOLK EWES 
Ages: One to Five Years 


» ot « 
HAYDEN, COLORADO 


ISADORE BOLTEN 





Always in the Market 
To Buy or Sell Fat, Feeder, 
and 
Breeding Sheep and Lambs 


Large Bunches Preferred. 


J. Wf BURGESS 
Dealer, Broker, and Feeder 
406 EAST MARKET STREET 
Stockton, California 
Telephone: 2-3268 








FOR SALE OR LEASE: 
COMPLETE SHEEP OUTFIT 


12,000 acres range; 500 acres La- 

dino Clover adjoining, with or 

without sheep. Wonderful oppor- 

tunity for live wire sheepman. 
TERMS 


ALFRED KUHN 


830 FORUM BLDG., SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Off. Phone Main 2016 Res. Phone Cap. 1117 














By using ROMNEYS, 





USE ROMNEYS 


Why be bothered with foot rot in your sheep? 
which are immune to foot 


rot, you can forget your foot ret. 


The Romney is also one of the finest mutton- 
carcass types. The lambs are quick-maturing. 
It produces a good 7-inch staple of wool which 
blends well with your fine wools. 
The Romney makes you an ideal sheep and 
wool producer. 
One of the most rugged of all breeds, it 
will thrive under more adverse conditions than 
any other breed. 


Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 
ri 


Prices Reasonable 
EUGENE ©. TRIBBLE, Lodi, Calif. 








SUFFOLKDALE 
MEADOWS 


Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


Our record at the recent 
National Ram Sale 
proves that 


Our Suffolk Flock Is 
Still At the Top 


We offer 125 head of Suffolk Ram 
Lambs for October delivery; also 50 
head of one and two year old ewes 
bred to an imported ram. 


Write or Wire 
TOM L. PATRICK 





Please mention 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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writing our Sheepfold column for the September issue 
of the National Wool Grower, our memory still lingers 
with the National Ram Sale in August, the men and women 
we met there, their observations on state and national legis- 
lation affecting their business in their respective states, 
legislation helpful to or interfering with their business as 
wool growers. 

Joe Bush und me will write here of the talk we heard 
around the auction block rather than the price announced 
by Col. Arthur W. Thompson as final bid and sale price of 
the rams offered, all of that will be written up by more 
competent writers than Joe und me. 

It was suggested at the ram sale that those citizens 
who wanted to hold to the Thanksgiving Day established 
by the Republican presidential proclamation of Lincoln on 
November 30 back up the Democratic presidential procla- 
mation of Roosevelt for November 23 und make it a Thanks- 
giving Week, a feast week, serving roast lamb und roast 
turkey on alternating days. That would give some ambi- 
tious “spotlight” seeking governor, vid his eye on the 
presidency, an opportifhity to proclaim December as “hash 
month,” turkey hash und lamb fricassee, und grab himself 
a paragraph in the press. 

During a lull in the conversation around the auction 
block, some one talking to a seat mate, mentioned the word 
“taxes” und you know what: every old timer reached for 
his gun. Looks like just to mention the word “taxes” vidout 
smiling is a fighting word, und vhen used by a public offi- 
cial even a smile, looks like, won’t take away the curse. 

To mention “taxes” at a gathering of wool growers 
stimulates the same kind of a friendly discussion that the 
Townsend plan would if introduced at a meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, or that Hitler be 
knighted by the King of England if suggested to the Eng- 
lish House of Lords. 

At the National Ram Sale there was some talk of poli- 
tics, not party politics, just politics, und the doings of poli- 
ticians play-acting as statesmen. Joe Bush says the only 
difference between a politician und a statesman is that a 
politician never forgets his enemies und a statesman never 
remembers his friends. 

Joe Bush once read where “a public office was a public 
trust,” und I reckon many men und women in public life 
still regard it as such; but many elective officials seem to 
think und act as if a public office was a place in which to 
“thrust” their dependent relations. 


Copyrighted 
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Anyway the picture in the frame of party politics is 
such that looking back wool growers can see vhere they 
hung better men on a scrub oak for stealing sheep than 
are hanging on the political plum tree now. A judge 
on the bench sells his judgment, the president of a state 
university gambling with the funds entrusted to his care, 
governors of states and mayors of cities resigning under 
threat of exposure, members of the legal profession dis- 
barred for lending themselves und their learning to political 
racketeers. Party politics? Maybe so, but it’s neither the 
warp nor the woof with which to weave the pattern of a 
country vhere the daily prayer of the people is “Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth.” 

Taxes are levies und collected vidout any consideration 
of the ability to pay; taxes collected to pay for inspection, 
supervision, interference vid industry. “Ye Shall Not” 
echoes from state capitols, courthouses, city halls, vhere 
crystal-gazing supervisors und inspectors sit as “prophets, 
seers und revelators,” ready to conduct all business, all in- 
dustry, labor und capital, by remote control. All the activi- 
ties of the range, the ranch, the garden und the orchard are 
supervised by supervisors who don’t know a hayrick from 
a hayrack, a gelding from a shote, a throatlatch from a 
crupper or which goes where und why. 

The words we have set down here are the words of 
Joe und me Peter, but the thoughts we hoped to express 
are a cross-section of the thoughts we got from men from 
the states of Washington, Texas, Oregon, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Arizona und all the states round about, from men 
vid “their all” invested in the sheep business; men who 
are making a fight to stay in, a harder fight for some to 
stay in than it was to get in back yonder vhen Heck was a 
pup und the bell wether a billy goat. 

Party politicians as we knew the brand from Lincoln 
to Hoover are dead. There is a new testament being written 
now. There will be a new alignment of the people; strong 
men will appear; great issues will be presented; politicians, 
regardless of party designation, who sit upon their gilded 
thrones, who sleep und dream in thoughtless stupor—proud, 
vain, insolent, intolerant, indifferent, unmindful of the 
strength of the people und the power of the ballot, will be 
booted out to sleep, to dream vhere the woodbine twines 
und the wangdoodle mourns on the misty flats vhere those 
who are neither good or bad, just useless, drift away, a vapor 
out of sight und out of mind, gone and soon forgotten. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns. won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the grand champion carload of lambs, 
and champion and reserve champion carcass 
over all breeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 


W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State College, Pa. 
Col. E. L. Shaw, President. 











American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
rogeny record and have as members the leading 
Btate and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 


% ; retary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8S. MHultz, 1007 Sheridan St, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 


B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, K Ww, ebraska; M. H. 
Karker, Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estel- 
line, South Dakota. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 
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|HAMPSHIRES 


} The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
712 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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Malcolm Moncreiffe, Pres. Big Horn, Wyo. 
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CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah | 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 





Directors—R. E. 
George B. Mann, Woods 
S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, | 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. | 


Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
Cross, Utah; 














The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 37) 


but later this was reduced to a $5.50 
to $6.25 range and aged wethers 
brought $3.75 to $4.50, but after the 
middle of the month few were avail- 
able for the simple reason that not a 
very large per cent of the Texas sheep 
attained killing flesh this year. 

Feeding lambs brought $7 to $8, 
mostly $7.50 and $7.75. The supply 
was not large enough to permit a con- 
sistent development of demand. There 
was plenty of inquiry but not many or- 
ders could be filled. This leaves a large 
carryover in orders from August to be 
filled at later dates this season. 

September is starting with the gener- 
al situation materially different than a 
year ago. At this time last year the 
large lamb producing states had excel- 
lent range and feed crop prospects. 
This year range conditions are very 
spotted and in the average below a 
year ago. Also a year ago an unusually 
large per cent of the lamb crop at- 
tained killing flesh, but this year the 
crop will be a larger per cent feeders 
than fat. It is quite evident that west- 
ern areas cannot handle as many feed- 
ing lambs this coming season as last 
winter. The Missouri River eastward 
has crop and feed supplies sufficient 
to fiandle larger numbers than last 
winter; thus on the basis of both the 
supply of thin lambs and the location 
of feed it looks as if the bulk of the 
feeder lambs will have to be finished in 
the central and eastern areas. How- 
ever, Kansas will again have a large 
acreage of winter wheat, also good 
yields of other rough feed, so that nor- 
mal supplies of thin lambs can prob- 
ably be handled in that state. 

On the basis of present conditions, it 
is reasonable to anticipate a good de- 
mand for fat lambs during the next 60 
days. It is likewise evident that the 
best outlet for feeding lambs will be 
from the Missouri River eastward. 
Lambs will go into feed lots at lighter 
weights this fall than last; consequently 
the movement of winter-fed lambs to 
market will get under way later than 
usual. This means that supplies of fat 
range lambs will have been consumed 





SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World, 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 


and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY bg ed Secretary 


- 











The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws ef Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 385,500 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 























have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

A ee Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln...........Marysville, Ohio 

Directo 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Crawford,Nebr. 
D. T. Jones. San Angelo, Texas 
ae Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King. L ie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard............................ Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, 1. CfC., 
address the Secretary. 





SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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considerably in advance of the move- 
ment of fed lambs. 

August receipts of 79,022 were 35,- 
825 under those of the same month last 
year and the smallest in any August 
since 1936. Arrivals thus far this year 
were 877,588 or 172,555 fewer than in 
the same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Denver 


ECEIPTS last month totaled 379,- 
349 for August, 1938, or a de- 
crease of 12,500. 

The one and one-half million mark 
in Denver sheep and lamb receipts was 
passed this year on September 1, or 
about two weeks later than a year ago. 

Closing August prices of fat lambs at 
Denver were around 35 cents higher 
than at the outset of the month. Some 
falling off in values was experienced 
during the first week of August; how- 
ever, some strengthening occurred dur- 
ing the second week. But during the 
ten-day period beginning the third 
week, prices dropped $1 per hundred 
to the low time of the month. Some 
up-turn occurred around August 25 and 
prices gradually improved during the 
remainder of August even under much 
heavier receipts. 

Many carloads of Idaho lambs were 
received daily and sold at prices rang- 
ing from $8 to $8.50 during the first 
week in August, from $8.15@8.65 dur- 
ing the second week, from $7.50 to 
$8.50 the third week, from $7.25@7.90 
the fourth week, and from $8@8.75 the 
last few days of the month. 

A few cars of Californias sold at 
$8.25@8.50 early in August, with Cali- 
fornia clipped lambs at $7.85. Utah 
lambs brought $8.25@8.65 the first ten 
days of the month, with a few scattered 
cars at $8 during the period of low 
prices. 

Colorado carloads bulked at $8.75@ 
9.10 the first week of August, $8.75@ 
9 the second week, $8.35@9 the third 
week, $7.90@8.50 during the low peri- 
od the fourth week, and sold from 
$7.90 up to $9.15 during the last few 
days of the month when prices were 
steadily rising. 

Feeder lambs were numerous all 
month, with many loads being sold 
daily throughout August. This class 


cleared at $7.35@7.90 during the first 
week of the month, from $7.50@8 the 
second week, from $7.50@8 the third 
week, from $7.25@7.60 during the low 
period the fourth week, and from $7.75 
@8.10 the last few days in August 
when prices were going up. 

Fat yearlings sold mostly from $6@ 
6.50 during August. Best fat ewes gen- 
erally brought from $2.25@2.75, with 
a few sales noted higher, and common 
to medium kinds at mostly $1.75@ 
2.15. 

A total of 44,000 fat lambs were pur- 
chased at Denver in August for ship- 
ment to interior Iowa and Atlantic 
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COMMERCIAL 


Camp Wagons and Tents 
Ahlander Manufacturing Co... 
Smith and Adams 
Eartags, Brands, Dips, Traps 
American Turpentine and Tar Co 
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Miscellaneous 
Association of American Railroads 
Mt. States Tel. and Tel. Co....................... 
Paragon Printing Co 
Safeway Stores, Inc 
Salt Lake Engraving Co... 
Sheep Foreman Wants Job... Sidinaiscaieasaiytayensice 
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Utah State Fair... 
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Fred Cliett 
Alfred Kuhn 
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Denver 
Kansas City ....... 

Omaha Sees 
lg pel CIR nS AS LETS 


WOOL 
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Houghton Wool Company... ..cccccececccceccoceececeereeeeee 
Pacific Wool Growers 














Isadore Bolten 
J. W. Burgess 5 pastes. 
E. C. Burlingame.................... seccathesie Spovsncoevaeesooaenis 
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Pree Cillstt .............. 
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Chas: M. 

John K. Madsen 
T. L. Patrick 
Eugene C. Tribble 
Western Slope Ram Sale 


Breed Associations 
American Corriedale 
American and Delaine Merino 
American Hampshire 
American Rambouillet 
American Shropshire 
American Southdown 
American Suffolk 
National Corriedale 
National Suffolk 












































The National Wool Grower 


Coast slaughterers. For the first eight 
months this year a total of 347,000 
head were bought for shipment to these 
areas. 

One hundred thousand head of feeds 
ing lambs were shipped from Denve 
during August as follows: Iowa 25,0005 
Minnesota 17,000; [Illinois 15,000; 
Missouri 13,000; Kansas 12,500; Ne. 
braska 7,500; Colorado 4,500; Indiana 
3,000; Michigan 1,500; South Dakota 
750 and Ohio 300. 

One fourth of all fat sales made on 
the market, or 43,577 head, were 
slaughtered locally in August. For the 
first eight months of the year a total 
of 255,000 head were killed by Denver 
packers. 

At this writing, September 6, fat 
lambs are selling at Denver from $1@ 
1.25 higher, with Colorados at $10.25, 
the Idaho top at $10, and feeders to 
$8.90. R. C. Albright 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for August were 68,997, 
compared with 55,370 in July 
and 73,317 in August a year ago. Of 
the month’s total, 31, 755 came from 
Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and Montana; 
some came from Colorado and Texas, 
while the balance were from native 
territory. 

The lamb market showed little | 
change during the first twenty days, 
then there was about a 50-cent drop in 
two days, after which prices gained 
about $1, the month closing with values 
50@75 cents above the end of July. 

On the extreme close choice Idahos 
reached $9 and natives $8.75. Feeder | 
lambs were fairly plentiful the last 
half of the month, and demand was | 
above the supply. Best feeders sold at 
$8, with heavier and less desirable } 
kinds $7.50@7.90. 

Fat ewes lost about 50 cents during 
the month, while other classes of sheep 
held about steady. Choice ewes were 
quoted up to $3 on the close, while 
most sales ranged $2.25@2.75. All 
ewes fit for breeding purposes were re- | 
turned to the country at prices ranging © 
largely $3@5.25, with some higher. Fat 
yearlings on late days sold mostly $6.50 
@7, with old wethers and twos $4.25 


@6. H. H. Madden 











